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ASSENGERS on the few 
trains of the narrow-gage 
railway would hardly 
have called Pocahontas a vil- 


wevajolning the uncovered plat- 
form that served as a station 
was a two-story building, the 
front of which wore the sign: 

SHOES, GROCERIES, NOTIONS. 
Along two sides of the store ran 
anarrow porch, six or eight steps 
above the level of the dusty road. 
The road crossed the track at 
right angles ; in front of the store 
it broadened into a space three 
times its width, and stretched to 
the blacksmith shop across the 
way. Long lines of hitching-rails 
pordered it farther up. 

This open space, with the store 
and the railroad platform, was 
the center of activity of Poea- 
hontas, although what there was 
of a village stretched along the 
pike for half a mile, and struggled 
up the eross-road, over the river 
and the hill to the north. The 
shallow, rippling, rock - broken 
stream would not have been 
alled a river at all in a more 
liberally watered country. Not 
far from the spot at which it 
was spanned by a covered bridge 
—gmething of a rarity in Mary- 
land—stood a disused and gaunt- 
looking gray stone building, 
serving as a silent reminder of the 
small cotton-duck industry that 
once gave life to the place. 

Along the steeply ascending 
ad, beyond the old mill, were 
several rows of closely built stone 
etiages, with tiny fenced-in front 
yards, which in summer were 
bright with flowers, but now 
showed only a few frosted chrys- 
anthemums. The hill was 
crowned with a small and unpre- 
tentious wooden church. 

Had a stranger been persuaded 
to alight from the sleepy little 
train, he would have declared 
this small, homely village to be 





most evident fact. In front of every house ran 
a line of fence, and two-thirds of the fences 
were of iron. 

Of wooden fences there were many varieties, 
of many degrees of dilapidation; there were 
two low and uneven stone walls; but of iron 
and size. There were simple lines of iron with 
meshed, close-meshed and fancy-meshed net- 
tings. Some had designs twisted in the uprights ; 
others had rods and spikes of different heights. 
There was one, in front of a large house which 
stood pharisaical in spotless white paint, suf- 


a baronial estate. The stranger would have 
marveled at this unusual display of the iron- 
founder’s art; but then, he would not have 
known Mr. Zebedee V. Slocum. 

Had the stranger looked closer, he would 
have noticed that every house in the village, 
evel every small stone cottage, had its light- 
iing-tod ; that every house had also an electric 
tell. Most of the houses owning iron fences 
lad Venetian inside blinds, and nearly all had 
corrugated iron roofs on their hen - houses. 
Could the stranger have visited the kitchens of 










the village, he would have found nearly every 

good housewife supplied with a patent. self- 

Toasting-pan. Not one of the owners 
of these things would be willing to dispense 
with any one of them, but none would have 
bought them in the first place had it not been 
for the persuasiveness of Mr. Slocum. 

Of the inhabitants of this unique village, 
about one-third were Slocums, one-third were 
Poseys, and the other third did not count. 

Were three Elmer Poseys and four 
~velee Slocums. They all had points of 
Similarity ; all were farmers, all staid, married 
Ten with promising families. They all attended 
the church on the hill, and all were stanch 
laity men, like their fathers before them. If 

brought good prices one year, the 

Next year they all raised tomatoes ; if a man in 
Pa Arundel made a fortune in cabbages 
cabbages were scarce, the fields round 

tas were blue the next summer. Their 

YS passed in the pleasant round of the sea- 
wns, but life never became monotonous. They 

lee V. among them! For while Mr. 

V. Slocum, like the lilies of the field, 
toiled nor spun, he was richly endowed | 


Teither 






fences there was a very riot of color, pattern | 


unadorned uprights ; there were fences of large- | 


ficiently tall and ornate to grace the entrance to | 
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“FIRST THING WE ALL KNEW SHE BEGUN TO TOPPLE 


| of persuasion worthy of a wider field. 
Mr. Willy Posey was the mail-carrier. 


like a hundred others in the state but for one | with a wandering imagination, and with powers | sniffed. 


His | 


She recognized the source of Mr. 
| Willy’s arguments. 
‘*What’s all that got todo with Little Hanse’s 


last letter-box was on the Aaron Posey farm, | bein’ sup’intendent?’’ she demanded. 


| four miles or so from the center. He rattled 
|up to the house in his muddy wagon, and 
drove round to the side door. Mrs. Aaron 
Posey looked out through the sitting-room 
window, over her whizzing sewing-machine. 

‘“Good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee!’’ called 
Mr. Willy Posey, jauntily. He hopped over 
the wheel of the wagon, carrying a paper in a 
yellow wrapper. 
the presser and snapped the thread, then went 
from the window to open the door for him. 

‘‘Why, good evenin’, Cousin Willy!’’ she 
said. ‘Got some mail for us ?’’ 


“Only a seed catalogue. Cousin Hanson 


Brown bought his seed from this party last | 
| year.”” 


**You seen Cousin Hanson to-day? I heard 
Little Hanse had a gatherin’ on his han’.’’ 

**Yes’m, he has so, but I reckon it ain’t goin’ 
to ’mount to much. He’s jest got a situation 
with Zebedee V. as sup’intendent.’’ 

‘What! What you talkin’ ’bout, Cousin 
Willy 2” 


Mrs. Aaron first clicked up | 


‘* Yes’m,”’ said Mr. Willy, with evident | 


satisfaction. *‘I’s right smart su’ prised myself 
when I heard it. Little Hanse’s got a_posi- 
tion with Zebedee V. as sup’ intendent!’’ 


* He’s 0’ the construction 
| comp’ ny.’”’ 
“What’s Zebedee V. Slocum ?’’ 

‘‘Well’m, he’s pres’dent an’ gen’] manager. 
Yes’m.”’ 
| ‘*Hum!’” Mrs. Aaron held herself very 
| straight and jerked her head. ‘‘What’s he 
goin’ to construc’ first ?’’ 

*‘‘Well’m, I reckon he’s got to construc’ the 
|} comp’ny first, ’n’ then he’s goin’ to build the 
dam.’’ Mr. Willy Posey smiled broadly. 

Mrs. Aaron began to rock more vigorously. 
| “* Look a-here, Cousin Willy, where’s the 
money a-comin’ from ?’’ 

**Well’m,’’ he said, ‘‘a construction comp’ ny 
gene’lly has shares that sells fo’ so much 
apiece. Then the money they get fo’ con- 
structin’ goes to pay the int’rest on the shares. 
Yes’m.’’ 

‘Does Zebedee V. Slocum ’xpect to sell his 
shares in the centers 0’ population, or jest 
aroun’ here?’’ 

“Well’m,’’ said Mr. Willy Posey, as he rose 
to go, ‘‘l reckon we all are able to s’port 
home industries. Cousin Hanson Brown’s 
took one hund’ed shares a’ready, an’ Mr. Abel 
Higgins’s took a hund’ed. Unc’ Lewis Cary’s 


sup’ intendent 


**‘As sup’intendent !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aaron, | took fifty, an’ ole Zeb Slocum an’ Frank Slo- 


incredulously. 


know? Will you please tell me what that 


| man’s up to now ?”’ 


They had gone into the sitting-room, and 


both were rocking comfortably. Mr. Willy 
Posey’s manners were almost ladylike. No 


one would have been surprised to see him 
crocheting. 


“Sup’intend what, I’d like to | cum’s took some. 


“Well’m,’’ he said, ‘‘I reckon he’s got a-holt | 


of a right good thing. He’s got up what’s 
called the Pocahontas Construction Comp’ny, 
an’ the idea is to make the Center a good deal 
more of a metrop’lis th’n it is at present. The’ 
ain’t any reason why Pocahontas ain’t a bigger 
place; we got a railroad an’ a river, an’ it 
on’y needs a dam to make all the water-power 
needed fo’ half a dozen mills. We’re in the 
middle of a rich farmin’ district, an’ all we 
got to do is to give it an air an’ make it 


known in the overcrowded centers 0’ popula- | 


tion. Yes’m.’’ 
Mrs. Aaron Posey stared a moment, then 


| believed to be a most 


I reckon Zebedee V 
a-holt of a right good thing this time. Yes’m.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron had walked to the side of the 
road with him. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘*I reckon 
he has. I never knew one 0’ Zebedee V. 
Slocum’s little games but what turned out 
heads I win, tails you lose.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron went about getting her supper 
that night with set lips and determined air, as 
did many another good wife in the vicinity of 
Pocahontas. The new construction company 
became at once the matter of first consideration. 
All the men who had come under the spell of 
Zebedee V.’s eloquence at the were 
entranced with the idea of the ‘‘Greater Poca- 


store 


hontas,’’ of seeing their village become a 
thriving center of business activity. The 
women alone’ were skeptical. Mrs. Aaron 


Posey was not the only one who saw with fore- 
boding her husband’s money going into what she 
precarious enterprise. 

The company was organized, however, and 


.’8 got | 





its shares were sold, not on the 
stock exchanges of the cities, 
but to the loyal voters of Poca- 
hontas. Its president was not 
idle. Before the first freeze a 
small dam was thrown across 
the river, not far below the 
covered bridge, “as a starter,’’ 
Mr. Slocum explained; and the 
water had hardly begun to rise 
back of it when the company 


engaged in its second under - 
taking. 
Mrs. Aaron Posey heard of 


that, too, from the carrier. When 
her husband came home from the 
store that afternoon he knew that 
his wife had heard and disap- 
proved ; she was silent at supper, 
and moreover, there was no hot 
bread and the coffee was weak. 
There are ways of making a man 
feel his dependence and his duty. 

When she had finished putting 
away the dishes she brought in a 
square, white hat-box, set it on 
the table with a thump that made 
the flame fly up the lamp chim- 
ney, and took out her best velvet 
bonnet. Her husband watched 
her with amazement. When she 
began to untrim the bonnet, with 
quick little snips of the scissors 
and ripping jerks, his curiosity 
broke bounds. 

‘*Annie Lee,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘air you gone crazy? What you 
doin’ with your best velvet bon- 
net ?”’ 

‘I’m gettin’ it ready for the 
Christmas missionary box to the 
Indians, that’s what I’m doin’. 
I guess I won’t need it any more 

Somebody might’s well 
the use o’ my bonnet, 
seein’s I won’t have any church 
to wear it to.’’ 

‘‘Why ain’t you goin’ to have 
any church to wear it to?’’ 

‘*I reckon by the time Zebedee 
V. Slocum’s slid that church 
down the hill the’ won’t be 
enough of it left to set in, an’ 
I’m downright certain ’t the’ 
won’t be enough money left outside o’ his 
pockets to pay for a new one.’’ 

Mr. Posey addressed the clock on the mantel- 
piece. ‘*You cain’t expect a woman to under- 
stan” business matters !’’ 

‘Then some men ’d be a good sight better 
off ’f they knew’s little about ’em as women,’’ 
said Mrs. Posey. ‘‘Ef I wasn’t a good membet 
o’ the church, I’d be willin’ to bet right 
smart ’t not one woman in Pocahontas ’d be 
taken in by Zebedee V. Slocum like the men’s 
been. ’’ 

**I cain’t see what all the women’s so down 
on Zebedee V. for; I cain’t, to save my life.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey sniffed. ‘1 don’t relish 
payin’ for one-ninth of another woman’s iron 
fence.’’ 
| **Now you know very well, Annie Lee, that 
that fence is samples.’’ 

“I don’t know any sech thing. What I do 
know’s that one part o’ his fence is like ours, 
an’ one part is like Cousin Joseph Todd’s, an’ 
the front gate part like Cousin Hanson 
Brown’s. I know they’s nine different kinds 
o’ iron fences aroun’ Zebedee V. Slocum’s front 
yard, an’ each piece o’ fence is like some other 
iron fence he sold here in Pocahontas. An’ | 
know he has a fence on four sides, ef it is in 
nine patterns, an’ not another soul in the place 
has a fence but on one side. I know we paid 
for one-ninth o’ that fence o’ his.’’ 

‘*I don’t think you got any call to say that, 
Annie Lee. Zebedee V. showed every man in 
the store a letter from the fence comp’ny sayin’ 
it was sendin’ him samples, an’ that fence o’ 
his is samples.’’ 

**T don’t believe it!’’ 

‘You believed him all right when he come 
out here to sell you a bakin’-pan an’ electric 
bell. ”’ 

‘*A bakin’-pan ain’t an iron fence, nor yet a 
construction comp’ny. Any woman knows a 
good bakin’-pan’s soon’s she sets eyes on it. 
An’ I ain’t sorry I bought that- ’lectric bell, 
either. I reckon [’ll get a dollar ninety-eight 
cents’ worth o’ wear out of it before I die. 
Not but what I do think it was queer doin’s, 
his givin’ ’em away free to everybody in town 
that couldn’t afford to buy ’em.’’ 

‘*That jest goes to prove that he’s a 
public-sperited man. He wanted Pocahontas 
to stand in the front ranks o’ the march o’ 
progress. ’’ 

“So he said. 


myself. 


have fh) 


is 


It jest happened to be about 









’lection time, an’ he was up for highway 
c’mmissioner.’’ 

‘Well, I know that. But he had a new 
floor put in the bridge, an’ the ol’ one ’d been 
in holes fo’ three years before he’s elec 

‘‘Good thing he did, ’f he’s goin’ to tote the 
church over it.’’ 

Mr. Posey’s fist came down on the table. 
‘‘Ain’t that like a woman! Take a church 
over a covered bridge! Haw! Haw!’’ His 
laugh was triumphant. Mr. Posey had scored, 
and was a man again. Mrs. Posey got up, the 
bonnet-box in her hand. The dispute was at 
anend. She went to bed. 

The next morning, after the singing of the 
last hymn, the minister came to the front of 
the platform and said that he wished to inform 
the brethren and sisters of his flock that a great 
change had been decided upon during the past 
week by those in authority in the church. 

“The brother whose noble brain first brought 
forth the idea of a Greater Pocahontas, Mr. 
Zebedee V. Slocum, contracts with us to move 
this church building so gently and securely that 
not a window-light shall be broken, not a crack 
shall appear in the plastering, not a pew shall 
be upset nor a hymn-book spilled to the floor. 
Moreover, we shall be able to hold our Wednes- 
day night prayer-meetings and our Sabbath- 
day ‘services as usual, in whatsoever place the 
church happens to be in at the time. All the 
members of the flock have to do is to keep on 
down the road till they get to the church. We 
shall meet again, brethren, next Wednesday 
night at seven o’clock.’’ 


But the brethren met first outside of the | 


church door, and to eager questioners it was 
further revealed that the church was to stand 
in its final resting-place beside the store on or 
before the first of March following, which was 
allowing nearly three months for its descent. 
Furthermore,—so certain was Mr. Slocum of 
his ability to do the work in the specified time, 

the Pocahontas ConstructionCompany pledged 
itself to forfeit ten dollars for every day’s delay 
cuter March ist. 

The following Wednesday evening was marked 
by the largest attendance at prayer-meeting ever 
known in the history of the congregation. 


general disappointment at finding the church 
still on its foundation. 
in front showed signs of activity; piles of 
lumber and logs had been dumped in inconve- 
nient places, and Deacon Julius Todd’s buggy 
upset. 

On the following Sunday the congregation 


found the church resting on logs just in front | 


of its old position. Mrs. Aaron Posey declared 
afterward that she had caught ‘‘neurology’”’ 
from sitting so close to the ground, ‘‘an’ no 
cellar und’neath,’’ and thereafter Mr. Aaron 
Posey attended church alone. 

Mrs. 
pleasure of discussing the progress of the church 
in its descent, but she heard all the news from 
the postman. One Monday afternoon Mr. Willy 
Posey said: 

**Yes’m. It’s down in front 0’ Unc’ Lewis 
Cary’s house, an’ ol’ Mis’ Cary says the 
singin’s yest’day mornin’ heartened her up 
more’n anything she’s heard sence her stroke. 
Seem like it was right in her room, she says. 
Yes’m.”’ 

‘*What they done about Cousin Joseph 
Todd’s fence they run into?’’ asked Mrs. 
Aaron. 

‘They cain’t do nothin’ with it. No’m. 
Cousin Joseph Todd says’t Zebedee V.’s got 
to replace it with the piece o’ his fence that’s 
like it, an’ I reckon that’s jest what he will 
have to do. Yes’m.’’ 

“T’m glad of it. I’m glad Cousin Joseph 


The 
meeting itself was rather quiet, for there was | 


The yard and the road | 


Aaron Posey denied her husband the | 


Todd’s got spunk enough to make Zebedee V. 
Slocum pay up. 
time I see that gap in his fence o’ samples. 


fence.’ 


gray-stone cottages, in front of the disused mill, 
until early in January it stood on the muddy 
bank of the river which ran some twelve or 
fifteen feet below, and about a hundred feet 
from the covered bridge and the 
road which had been its path- 
way. ‘Then set in the first real 
snow of the winter, for the light 
flurries of December had melted 
quickly, leaving their moisture 
in the roads and ground. For 
ten days the church waited in 
the snow, and churchgoing les- 
sened perceptibly. 

‘Might ha’ known the winter 
wasn’t goin’ to hold off on his 


account,’’ said Mrs. Aaron 
Posey. ‘‘What’s Zebedee V. 


Slocum goin’ to do with the 
church when the snow does 
melt?’’ 


‘‘Well’m,’’ replied the post- 
man, ‘‘he’s got to get her down 
onto the river ’fore he can get 
her over. He’ll work her across 
on logs, same’s he’s brought her 
down the hill. He’s got logs 
long enough to reach acrost 
the river. Good thing it ain’t 
any broader ’n it is.’’ 

‘*How’s he goin’ to get it 
down that bank ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Well’m, when he hitches the horses an’ 
mules he’ll hitch some on the front an’ some on 
the back, an’ the front ones’ll pull her down 
the bank an’ the hind ones’ll ease her.’’ 

‘“‘Hum!’’ said Mrs. Aaron, prophetically. 
“‘T reckon he’ll find he cain’t cajoodle dumb 
animals into doin’ whatsoever he wants, same’s 
he can men.’’ 

From the day when the church reached the 
bank of the stream, the elements seemed leagued 
against the Pocahontas Construction Company. 
First came the snow, which was the deepest 
even Uncle Lewis Cary could remember; the 
white drifts piled round the church as high as 
the windows. Time was passing, however, 
j= Zebedee V. and his young superintendent 
| urged their employés to vigorous work. They 
| shoveled snow away from the church, and they 
shoveled a wide path to the river. They finally 
| succeeded in placing their logs across the river, 
| and fastened two, slanting downward from the 
| top of the bank, to serve as a slide. 

Then came the great day when the church 

was to be lowered. The January thaw was 
just beginning, and the trampling of many feet 
made the banks very slippery. 
| the mail was late that day, for every man in 
| the vicinity was on hand to watch the proceed- 
ings. By noon the horses and mules were 
hitched to the church, some on the opposite 
side of the river, ready to pull it, by means of 
long chains and ropes, down the steep path to 
the bed of logs below, and some hitched to the 
back of it, facing toward the hill, ready to 
‘“‘ease her.’’ At first all went well. 

**Tt did seem like she’d slide right down into 
place,’’ said the postman to Mrs. Aaron Posey, 
later in the afternoon. “’T first she moved 
along over the mud like a sleepy tar’pin. The 
horses an’ mules on our side o’ the river backed 
along jest the way they’d oughter; ’n’ then 
she reached the aidge o’ the bank, an’ little 
by little she begun to stick out over it. Yes’m. 
It cert’n’y was an unusual sight to see a church 











The delivery of | 


It’ll jest do me good every out’n the air. 
I | very long. 
wish’t there was a gap as big as the whole | she begun to topple. Zebedee V. saw that’s 


lan’ 





| loosened the roof like, an’ 





stickin’ out over a river, half on lan’ an’ half 
But she didn’t stay that way 
No’m. First thing we all knew 


the critical moment. Little Hanse was a-drivin’ 


In the course of a month the church had | his horses an’ mules on the other side o’ the 
moved slowly down the road, not without small | river fo’ all they’s worth, an’ Zebedee V. 
accidents and excitements, past the rows of | hollered to them on our side o’ the river to 
| start ’em up towards the hill, so’s to ease the 
{church whilst she slid down. 


Jest a minute 
before that he’d been a-hollerin’ to ’em to back, 
I reckon them animals got their orders 
mixed. Yes’m. ’Stead o’ goin’ 
up-hill, they jes’ kep’ right on 
backin’, an’ ef Little Hanse’s 
teams hadn’t kep’ on pullin’ 
mighty hard an’ fas’, I reckon 
the church would ha’ landed 
on her-side. Yes’m. As ’twas, 
she come down with a jolt an’ 
a squinch that must ha’ racked 
her right smart. You could 
jest hear the plasterin’ fallin’ 
down inside.’’ 

Mr. Willy Posey paused for 
breath. Mrs. Aaron exclaimed : 

‘*Plasterin’! For the land’s 
sake, Cousin Willy, you don’t 
mean to tell me there’s any- 
thing left o’ the church after 
sech a jolt as that?’’ 


window-lights took out before 
he started her. They ain’t any 
harm done to the outside, 
’ceptin’ the steeple.’’ 

‘The steeple! What’s the 
matter with it ?’’ 

‘*Well’m, the jolt kinder 
one side 0’ the 


“THAT'S WHAT I SAID.” 


steeple went in’ards.’’ 
‘You don’t say! Smashed in?’’ 
‘*No’m. It ain’t smashed. One side of it 


fell inside like, an’ the steeple’s pointin’ out | 


over the front door, ’stead o’ standin’ 
straight. Yes’m. 
that’s a fac’, but it won’t be out’n the river 
long, for Zebedee V.’s goin’ to have her up the 
other bank to-morrer.’’ 

He did not; again the elements intervened. 
The thaw set in that night in earnest. The 
river rose rapidly. The efforts of the con- 
struction company to haul the church from its 
moist bed resulted only in pulling the logs loose 
from the mud which had held them in place, 
and by Sunday the rising waters had carried 


up 


the church down-stream, until it rested against 


the covered bridge. The torrents were lessen- 
ing, and the church was just beginning to 
settle in the rocky river-bed, when suddenly 
the weather changed again. In twenty-four 
hours the church was held fast in an icy grip. 

The winter developed into the most severe 


ever known in Maryland, and the freeze lasted | 


through all the four weeks 
into March. 


of February and 


The Pocahontas Construction Company had | 


agreed to pay a forfeit for each day’s delay 
after March ist. Eighty dollars was due be- 
fore the thaw came, and then for several days 
the water was too high for work, although 
Zebedee V. took care to anchor the church to 
keep it away from the bridge. 
this, however, public opinion in Pocahontas 
began to change, and expressions of doubt or | 
disapproval were frequently heard. 

**Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy Posey, ‘‘people 
cert’n’y is gettin’ right dissatisfied. Mr. Abel 
White says ’f he’d known how his good money’s 
goin’ he never would ha’ took ary hund’ed | 
shares o’ that stock, an’ Mis’ Frank Slocum | 
tol’ me Mis’ Moses Cary says she never did | 
think it right to move a church, anyways, an’ 


‘*Yes’m. The outside’s all 
right. Zebedee V. had the| 


It don’t look ve’y dignified, | < 


Long before | 
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the minister tol’ her it looked to him like g 
dispensation 0’ the Lord, ’count o’ moyiy 
the church from its high hill unto a lowly 
place. ” 

“Seems to me a good deal more like the dis. 
pensation o’ the Lord,’’ said Mrs. Aaron Posey, 
‘‘to serve all you men right fo’ bei . sech fools 
’s to get took in by Zebedee - Slocun’s 
schemes.’ 

By the end of March what was left of the 
church stood on the road, ‘‘like unto the ark 
on Ararat,’’ the minister said. But no dove 
of peace flew forth from it. It was not until 
Easter, which was late that year, that the 
congregation met again within its walls, The 
Monday following being a holiday, there was 
no mail delivery; but on the Tuesday Mr, 
Willy Posey came, garrulous with news, 

‘‘Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee!’ he 
began. ‘‘I s’pose you heard the news?” 

“I reckon that depends on what it is,” sai 
Mrs. Aaron. 

‘‘Well’m,’’ and Mr. Willy’s voice had a joy. 
ful note, ‘‘the Pocahontas Construction Com. 
| p’ny’s gone out 0’ business! Yes’m.’’ 
“Hum! I ain’t su’prised. Froze out or 
| washed out ?’’ 
| ‘‘Well’m, Zebedee V. says he hopes it’s g 
temp’rary retirement, but Cousin Hanson 
Brown says he reckons it ain’t. The comp’ ny 
| was nine hund’ed dollars in debt, an’ the stock. 
| holders had to pay up. Yes’m. Little Hang 
bein’ on’y nineteen years ol’, Cousin Hanson 
had to pay his share, too, an’ ol’ Zeb Slocum 
|had to pay up for Zebedee V., ’xcept what 
Zebedee V. borrowed f’om his first wife’s Aunt 
Lucy. Une’ Lewis Cary says he reckons 
Cousin~ Hanson Brown ’bout expressed the 
sentiments o’ the c’mmunity when he said ’t 
Pocahontas like it is will be good enough fq’ 
him hereafter, ’ithout bringin’ in hordes 9 
foreigners f’om the marts o’ trade. An’ Cousin 
Joseph Todd says if one construction comp’ny 
can do as much damage to this town as this 
one did, he ain’t fo’ invitin’ no trusts to come 
Deacon Julius says it was man- 
aged wrong all through, an’ we’d ought to ha’ 
| waited till the minister’s two years was up, 
j an’ saved the ’” mount o the minister’s salary 
| by so doin’. Yes’m.’ 

That night after supper Mr. Aaron Posey 

was conscious of something unusual in the 
| atmosphere. His wife went about her ordinary 
evening duties, but Mr. Posey, watching her 
furtively, imagined that he could detect a slight 
| aggressiveness in her manner, perhaps even 
| an assumption of authority. He was surprised 
that she did not sit down after the supper 
| dishes were put away, but his surprise turned 
to wonder, and then to amazement, when he 
| saw her bring out the cold meat, cut off several 
| Slices, then lay two boiled potatoes on a plate, 
| and arrange several other eatables, as if fora 
cold meal. 

‘‘What you doin’ that for, Annie Lee?” he 
asked, timidly. 








| settle here. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘*T’m gettin? your dinner ready for toe 
morrer,’’ she replied. 


‘‘Gettin’ my dinner ready now ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 am. I’m gettin’ it ready now. I 

| ain’t ever made you cook fo’ yourself yet, have 

|1? I’m goin’ down to Balt’mer to-morrer.” 
Mr. Aaron Posey fairly jumped. ‘You 

goin’ to Balt’mer to-morrer ?’’ 

| ‘*That’s what I said. I’m goin’ to Balt’mer. 
If you can afford to spend fifty dollars on shares 

| of a fool construction comp’ny, an’ then chip 
in twenty-two more to help Zebedee V. Slocum 
out of a hole, I reckon I can afford to go down 
to Balt’mer an’ buy myself a new bonnet. At’ 
| that’s jest what I’m a-goin’ to do.”’ 

“Laws, now, Annie Lee,’’ said Mr. Aarol, 

‘‘who’s been te!lin’ you all that?’’ 

But his wife vouchsafed no answer. 
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**T HOPE that there are plenty more 
| of these rusks, Ellen. You know 

to-morrow’ll be Tuesday, and we 

must have something to serve. I think these 

would be just the thing; they’re even more 

delicious than usual.’’ 

A little smile of pleasure flitted across Ellen’s 
face. It was impossible to resist the praise of 
Miss Louise. But as the girl balanced with 
practised skill upon one hand the tray piled 


with enipty supper dishes, she regarded her | 


mistress with a speculative little frown. 

‘*l thought it would be nicer to have scones 
to-morrow,’”’ she ventured. ‘‘Served hot, you 
know, with butter. The weather’s so cold 
for the season that warm things kinder taste 
better, don’t you think so?”’ 

The invalid’s delicate face lighted with gen- | 
uine pleasure. ‘*Why,.scones would be lovely 
to have!’’ she agreed. ‘‘That’s very thought- | 
ful of you, Ellen. Mrs. Nelson is so fond of 
them, and she might come to-morrow.’’ 

Ellen raised the west window-shade so that | 
Miss Louise might enjoy the full splendor of 
the sunset, then took up the tray again and 
walked down to the kitchen. Once in the 


realm where she was undisputed monarch, she | 








set down her burden with an em- 
phasis that caused the cup to dance 
almost out of its saucer. 

| ‘I wish Tuesdays had been left clear out of 
the week !’’ she declared. ‘‘I hate the sight of 
the day, with her sittin’? by the window, 
waitin’ and waitin’ for folks!’’ Suddenly she 
sank down in a chair near the table and buried 
her head in her arms. ‘‘Oh, how can she be 
so cheerful all the time?’’ she wailed. ‘It’ll 
kill her if things go on this way any longer !’’ 
| A sharp peal of the door-bell brought her to 
her feet, and she began dabbing frantically at 
her telltale eyes. A swift glance into the 


sideboard mirror showed her that her efforts’ 


had been unavailing. ‘‘Oh, I look awful 

| to see anybody now !’’ she told herself. ‘*Any- 
| body’d think I’d been half- murdered. But 
| I’ve got to do it. I don’t care how I look.’’ 





FORETOLD STRANGE, MYSTERIOUS THINGS 





She raised her head inquiringly. 

‘‘Something you wanted, doctor?” 

‘*A glass of water, please; the 
wind seems to have made me 
thirsty.’’ 

When he had set down the 
tumbler he looked at her with the 
same abstracted gaze. ‘I don’t 
like the way that Miss Louise 8 
getting along,” he began, abruptly. 
He saw a shadow of pain stall 
into the girl’s eyes, and he addel 
kindly, ‘‘Of course I know it isn’t 
your fault, Ellen. You do the 
very best you can for her, and I 
wouldn’t want her to have aly 
body else; but I didn’t expect her 
to fail like this. I think, Elle, 
that I’ll come out again in the 
morning and leave a tonic for yo 
to give her.’ 

When he had gone away, Elle 

vigorously apostrophized the door 
where he had stood. ‘Toni: 
she said, with fine scorn. ‘She 
doesn’t need a tonic any mire 





In spite of her defiance, however, she drew | room, with the preoccupied air of the physician | than he does! What she needs is to have { 
a little sigh of relief as she caught sight of | whose calls have ceased to be of vital impor- | come and see her and pay some attention Ms 
| Doctor Gray’s portly figure through the hall | tance to his patient. 


| window. It would not matter about him. She 
opened the door, and the boisterous wind hurled 
the doctor into the hall, and then romped 
away, laughing at its own impudence. 

He followed her up-stairs to Miss Louise’s 


| 





But when, ten minutes later, he stopped at | 
the kitchen on his way out, to leave some | 
directions, there were worried lines about his 
eyes. 

Ellen was busy with the dishes at the sink. 








| her, like they did when she was first 
home from the hospital. They was sorry 
her then, when they heard that she net 
could get well, and they was always offeria’ 
to make her things to eat, and all 0’ that, 
now, now they don’t even send their 


| 
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in to ask about her any more. Mrs. Nelson, | 
+’ the minister’s wife, might have kep’ it | 
I should ha’ thought, but I suppose gettin’ 
money for the new church is takin’ all her 
. ” 
“me set the last of the plates upon the drain- 
ing-board, and wrung out the dish-cloth with 
turn. | 
am o’clock the next morning the | 
house was in its usual scrupulous order, and 
Ellen was putting the last touches to the 
parlor. She paused for a moment in her | 
dusting and surveyed the tea-table with criti- 
cal approval. Over one of Miss Louise’s fine 
old India centerpieces the teacups, representing | 
almost every country of the world, hobnobbed 
in delightful democratic fashion. A great bowl 
of purple violets occupied the center of the 


J and filled the air with delicate | 
card-table, anc 


“0 dear !”” the girl sighed, as she wiped the 


last bit of coral and set it back in its place 
upon the cabinet. ‘‘I believe there’s a hoodoo 
about bein’ always ready for company. Maybe 
if the house looked like a hurrah’s nest, and 
there wasn’t a scrap of anything to offer any- 
body, the folks would drop in on us by the 
dozens.’’ 

Early in the afternoon Miss Louise, leaning 
heavily upon Ellen’s strong young arm, came 
slowly down-stairs and sank into the big arm- | 
chair by the window. From the doorway | 
Ellen looked sorrowfully at her before she left 
her to her lonely vigil. It seemed to her that | 
the eager, expectant smile upon the patient | 
face was more than she could bear. The sheer | 
white wrapper, all embroidery and tiny tucks, 
trailed upon the floor in billowy folds, and the 
knot of lavender ribbon at Miss Louise’s throat | 
heightened the flush upon her cheeks. She | 
reached up and parted the curtains with one | 
delicate, blue-veined hand. | 

“T’m really afraid it’s going to rain, Ellen,’’ 
she said. “I seem to feel that it is. I do 
hope that we sha’n’t have a shower before 
night.”” 

‘*T hope we shall!’’ the girl muttered, as 
she cut the thin slices of bread for sandwiches. 
“T hope it’ll pour; then she can’t really look 
for anybody to come.’’ 

Less than half an hour later, as if in answer 
to her wish, fine, misty drops began to patter 
upon the roof. Ellen tiptoed to the parlor 
door to see if Miss Louise wanted anything. 
She was leaning far back in her chair with 
closed eyes, but she was not asleep, for at the 
sound of the footstep she roused herself. 

“T was just picturing to myself how this 
room would look if it was full of bright young 
faces,’? she said. ‘‘I love to have any one 
come, of course, but if young folks come I feel 
so flattered. You will understand when you 
get to be an old lady yourself, Ellen.’’ 

‘TI guess if we lived right in town they’d | 
come fast enough,’’ the faithful little maid 
assured her. ‘‘Bein’ right on the edge this | 
way, it kind o’ seems like the country to ’em.’’ | 

The fine mist had changed now to full-grown 
drops, and little rivulets were chasing each 
other down the window-pane. 

“T guess I’d better make your tea,’’ Ellen 
suggested. ‘‘It’s just about time, isn’t it?’’ 

She started away on her errand, but a shrill | 
peal of the door-bell brought her to a sudden 
stop; then the certainty that it was a pedler 
mustered her forces for action. Miss Louise 
had straightened suddenly in her chair, the } 
pink flush deepening in her cheeks. 
despairing glance at her eager face, Ellen went 
to answer the summons, carefully closing the 
parlor door behind her. 

At the sight that met her eyes a moment 
later, she stood struck dumb with amazement. 
There were all sizes and types of girls crowding 
upon the porch and swarming half-way down 
the steps. Some one in front was speaking, 
but for a full moment Ellen could not distin- 
guish a syllable. Then the words began to 
take definite meaning. 

“‘We’re the senior class from the high 
school,’’ the little blond lady was saying, and 
Ellen suddenly recognized her as the Latin 
teacher, Miss Marvin, who in Miss Louise’s | 
happier days had been one of her most frequent 
callers. ‘‘You see, we were out on our annual 
spring picnic to-day, and it was so lovely when 
Wwe started that we never dreamed we should 
be caught in the rain. I thought that Miss | 
Louise might not mind if we stayed out in her 
big barn just until —’? 

Her voice was hesitating and apologetic, but 
Ellen, with one swift gesture that was almost 
Savage in its eagerness, reached out and drew 
her into the hall. he girls silently trailed 
after her, sixteen of them in all. 

“Don’t dare to say a word about the rain, 
—or the barn!’? she commanded. ‘*You’ve 
me out to see her, remember !”’ 

With a flutter of triumph she threw open the 
Parlor door, 

While they swarmed about Miss Louise’s | 
chair, filling the quiet room with their chatter, 
@ little maid slipped away to the kitchen. 
‘There’ ve got to be some more sandwiches,’’ | 
she chuckled to herself, ‘but I guess I won’t | 
mind makin’ ’em !?? 


ion an ecstasy of joy she flew about the 





and two Dresden plates piled high with tempt- 
ing sandwiches and scones. 

The girls had formed a half-circle round Miss 
Louise, and were listening with absorbed inter- 
est to a story of her own school-days. Little 


cries of delight escaped them at sight of the | 


tea-tray : 

*“Oh, hot scones !’’ 

‘‘My, won’t they taste good, though !’’ 

“Why, this is a regular party, Miss Louise! 
How did you know that we were coming ?’’ 

Miss Marvin came over to help Ellen with 
the serving. ‘*You’ll excuse our bad manners, 
won’t you?’’ she said to her hostess, as she 
handed her the queer, three-cornered Turkish 
cup. “Picnics are demoralizing things.’’ 

When not a vestige of a scone remained, and 
the ample teapot had thrice been drained to its 
dregs, Miss Louise, suddenly remembering one 
of her favorite arts, called for the empty tea- 
cups, and foretold strange, mysterious things 
by the grounds. 

It was almost six o’clock when the last for- 
tune had been thus revealed, and the company, 
with startled exclamations, rose to go. Mrs. 
Nelson’s pretty daughter leaned down impul- 
sively and kissed the gray head. ‘‘It’s the 
best tea-party I ever went to in my life!’’ she 
declared. 

The Latin 


teacher took both the delicate 





and the chief coun- 
tries of the Levant, 
never save once 
have I chanced to 
encounter a genuinely happy tourist. He was 
an Englishman in a traditional Dundreary check 
travelling-suit, with field-glasses strapped over 
his shoulder, and large yellow dogskin gloves, 
seated in a stool-car—the Norwegian rural cab 
—before the door of a posting-station in the 
Romsdal, that marvelous cafion of Norway, 
where fierce crags border cliffs leading out to 
the Moldetiord. We, total strangers to him, 
were in the act of reaching, he of leaving, the 
exquisite valley. In the nature of things, we 


| might never meet again, yet so full of the joy | 
| of living was he that he greeted us as follows: 
I am so glad to meet | 


‘“*How do you do? 
you! If there had not been some one coming 
along to tell how happy I feel in this glorious 
atmosphere, I think I should have burst !’’ 

We were ourselves in a state approaching 
beatitude. But the next day, beating round 
the coast in a poor little steamer, wet, sick, 
ill-fed, we often asked ourselves, “Why did I 
come at all? Why, under the guise of pleasure, 
do I submit to ordeals of strength and tests of 
nerves I should never meet at home ?’’ 

To the many who eat out their hearts with 
ineffectual longing to go abroad, a glimpse of 
some actualities of the tourist’s experience may 
prove comforting. 

The voyage is to most women a trial. 
are born sailors. 
log calls a ‘‘moderate sea’’ running, there are | 
always to be seen pale, woebegone faces on 


Few 


With one | deck; and a glimpse into staterooms would 
reveal more pitiful sights. ' 


Many voyagers from shore to shore endure 
miseries of apprehension. 
to laugh, with gnawing fears at heart. 
listen all night for unwonted sounds about the 
ship. During a fog they resign themselves to | 
conventional existence with an eye upon life- 
preservers. The only part of a voyage they 
thoroughly enjoy is that when the ship is 
warping into her destined dock. 


“But a Luggage Overseer.”’ 


ET, in truth, to land in most foreign coun- | 
tries is but the signal for a series of 
annoyances. These are felt most, in gen- 


eral, by the man of a party, since the habit of 


woman is to submit herself in blind resignation 


to petty cares. 


First of all nuisances to the travelling male 
is that of trunks. Human nature has under- 


gone no change since Thackeray’s ‘‘married 


Briton on a tour’? proved himself “but a 


luggage overseer; luggage his morning thought 
and his nightly terror.’’ 


An American model husband who, with his 


wife, was setting out from England on a long 
journey to the northern countries of Europe, 
by way of Calais and Brussels, was bidden 
by his sovereign lady, at Dover, to see for 
himself that their trunks in the rear van were 
put safely aboard the Channel boat. 


He demurred; she insisted, declaring that 


| with the foreign system of no checks, one could 
never be sure that the trunks would arrive by 
this boat in time for the Brussels train. 


Finally he acquiesced, their bag-laden porter 


undertaking to guide him to the spot, the lady 
promising to follow the crowd to the boat and 


en, and when a few moments later she | get a good seat on deck, where she would 


— the parlor, she carried the big old- | await her lord. 


toned tray laden with a steaming teapot This accomplished, she was horrified to find 


<OTHER. SIDE OF T 


° ¢ 
By Mrs. Curton Jfarrison. 


AVING pret- 
ty well com- | 


passed Europe | 





| that of luncheon, she 


ja sandwich 
| bottle of ginger ale: 


| 
| 


They talk and try | 
They 


hands in her own, and there was a little catch 
in her voice, as she said, ‘‘Let me come again, 
Miss Louise. It seems like home to me here.’’ 

The shower had passed over, and the air was 
filled with the sweetness and new vigor that 
follow a rain. When the last guest had come 
; out upon the porch, Mrs. Nelson’s daughter 
suddenly raised one hand in familiar signal. 
‘For Miss Louise,’ she said, and the next 
moment the sixteen voices were raised in a 
lusty cheer. From the open doorway Ellen 
watched them as they drove away down the 
long avenue; then she slowly turned back into 
the house. Already it had begun to seem like 


a lovely dream, from which now she aed 


waken. 


To her dismay, she saw that Miss Louise’s | 


eyes were full of tears. Yes, she was actually 
crying, as she had never cried on those awful 
days of heart-breaking disappointment when 
nobody had come. Ellen stood staring at her 
in consternation. Then Miss Loulse looked up, 
and Ellen saw that she was smiling through 
her tears. 

“Oh, wasn’t it lovely!’? she whispered. 
“Tt’s made me feel almost well again, Ellen. 
They’re coming again, too, all of them,—Miss 
Marvin promised me,—and I’m going to show 
them my cabinet things. Let me try to walk up 
alone to-night, Ellen; I really think I can.’’ 


| the vessel moving 
immediately out into 
the Channel, and her- 
self without her hus- 
| band, her ticket, or a 
single sou of money! 

All their English 
funds had the day 
before, in London, 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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itself from the misty distance and drew near, 
nearer. In the throng on its upper deck, 
pushing forward toward the gangway, she pres- 
ently discerned a familiar but anxious face. 

A few moments later the reunited pair were 
seated in a first-class carriage. That evening, at 
their hotel in Brussels, they had the pleasure of 
forwarding to the officials at Calais the missing 
ticket, with thanks for the courtesy of the line 
to an American lady in a difficult position. 

Concerning trunks passing through foreign 
custom-houses, how many irate men and de- 
spairing women could testify ! 


Tongues and Tips. 


EXT to the continual blister of luggage to 
N American men, I am inclined to rank the 

confusion of languages. _ The persistence 
of a railway guard or ticket-seller in iterating 
his uncomprehended formula of office is to the 
last degree maddening to the American tourist 
who wants to get ahead. And the abandon- 
ment of a defenseless party to a boatman or 
cabman who can answer protest or query only 
in his own language is naturally provocative of 
wrath in newcomers to his country who desire 
to get their needs attended to. 

So much time is lost in this setting of common 
| machinery in motion, in these ineffectual strug- 
gles against the inevitable, that the arrival at 
places of world-wide fame often passes un- 
noticed in the stress of circumstance. 

Just so, the departure from hotels is some- 


times embittered by the bill of portentous 
length and confusing items. I have seen a 


married couple, embarking on the boat that 
landed at an earthly paradise of a hotel on the 
shores of Lake Como, proceed to open, reread 
and irately discuss a just paid bill, keeping their 
backs turned upon the best part of the glorious 
panorama they had come from afar to see. 

It is hardly worth while to dwell upon that 
oft-discussed subject, the tip system, as a 
bugbear in the pathway of modern travel. By 





been exchanged for 
cash available in the 
various countries 
through which they 
designed to pass, and 
this remained with 
the husband and the 
bags upon British 
shores, while she 
steamed rapidly to 
France! Nothing did 
she possess save three 
sunshades and an 
umbrella, tied to- 
gether with scarlet 
ribbon! 

It was a calm pas- 
sage, the hour was 





longed desperately for 
and a 


still more did she long 
for courage to tell 
her story, suavely 
and easily, to the 


- m “I TELL YOU THE 
ticket-taker. She 


In mid-ocean, with what the | stated the case to that official in academic 


French. He was polite, inclined to merey, 
doubtful of the course he should pursue. 
Finally he advised her to speak to the cap- 
tain, since orders were strict to allow no pas- 
senger to land in France without a ticket. 

“But when I tell you the ticket was bought 
and paid for in London yesterday, that it is in 
my husband’s hands, who was left behind by 
your old boat at Dover, do you mean to say 
that you are going to keep on transporting me 
back and forth across the Channel for the 
remainder of my natural life?’’ she exclaimed. 

The official smiled, hesitated, and moved on 
to the next passenger. She was saved for the 
moment. As to going to the captain to repeat 
her detestable tale, that she would not do} 
unless under conduct of the police. 

They were nearing Calais. The long white 
pier, with the custom-houses and the red- 
legged soldiers and blue-shirted marines, was 
in full view. The crowd of happy and care- 
free passengers was already surging toward 
the gang plank. Trying to look as if 
belonged to the largest of their parties, she 
resolutely grasped her umbrellas, mingled with 
the crowd and fairly flew ashore. 

No further notice being taken of her by the 
authorities, she collected her wits, and diving 
to the bottom of a handkerchief-bag, found an 
English half-crown! She entered the station | 
restaurant and seated herself at a table. 


she 


The Missing Ticket. 
the 


IFE from that moment assumed for 
[" stricken traveller a rosier aspect. She felt, 
in her safety-pocket, a letter of credit and 
a jewel or two, available in dire necessity. She 
now knew that sooner or later her excellent 
husband would find her and restore her bags 
and privileges as a protected member of the 
tourist community. Sallying forth upon the 
pier, she seated herself on an iron bench, clasp- 
ing her three umbrellas and gazing out to sea. 
In a brief time an approaching boat detached 





| weather ; 





TICKET WAS BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 


men, it is generally met with a reckless sub- 
mission to extortion, a dispensing right and 
left of available coin as the price of peace. 
But to a woman, the unjust demands of a 
swarm of liveried meniais attached to hotels at 
which she makes a passing stop, of cab- and 
bus-drivers, of railway guards, porters and 
registrars of luggage, are a continual infringe- 
ment upon her rights as a voyager. 

The fear of not having given enough to impe- 
rial creatures in broadcloth and gold lace, the 
certainty of having tipped the wrong people, 
and the constant watch for a further demand 
upon her purse, perch like black care behind 
her on all her excursions for pleasure. 


A Hard Landing. 


PON a spring cruise in a huge ocean liner 

to the Mediterranean countries, I en- 

countered a lady travelling with her hus- 
band and grown daughter, who confided to me 
that she had all her life been longing to go 
abroad, yet had never been induced to do so 
until now, when the great size and vaunted 
comforts of our splendid ship had overcome her 
long fear of the sea and dread of sickness. 

So far, the voyage had been better than she 
thought. She had been wretched the first 
three days, and still never slept at night for 
‘listening to the ship,’’ but she had enjoyed 
going ashore at Madeira in glorious swnmer 
and having had a headache at 
Gibraltar, had been content to let her husband 
and daughter land without her. Our next stop 
was to be at Algiers, and she hoped she would 
feel like landing there, but was not sure. 

At Algiers, anchored some seven miles out 
from shore, we were the victims of rough seas, 
which made, to timid people, the necessary 
passage in small boats quite terrifying. 

From one of these boats we ultimately beheld 
our hapless friend disgorged upon the stone 
pier of the harbor. White and half-fainting 
with fear, supported between her husband and 
daughter, she was brought ashore, consigned 
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to a closed landau, and hurried to a hotel on 
the heights, where she spent two days in bed, 
during which the storm raged itself out. 

A number of passengers of the ship, who had 
gone ashore for a day’s sightseeing, when 
attempting to return in a tug, were ordered 
to abandon the dangerous enterprise, and 
reached dry land again with infinite difficulty, 
wet to the skin, and without a change of cloth- 
ing for their enforced stay in town. 

Elsewhere in Mediterranean ports the same 
scenes were repeated, with variants according 
to the weather. Our touring lady had now 
decided to keep to her stateroom, and did so, 
abandoning Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna 
and Jerusalem to their fate. 

Upon reaching Alexandria it was blowing 
hard, and the ship came to anchor outside the 
bar, even a greater distance than before from 
the harbor of her hopes. The smaller steamer 
engaged to transport passengers to the pier 
inside the bar could not in safety approach our 
formidable sides. 

A few boat-loads of men and adventurous 
women disembarked from a ladder and passed, 
rocking, rising and plunging, to where the 
landing-steamer awaited them. But as the 
waves grew larger, it was soon apparent that 
some new method must be found to transport 
the remaining passengers, those especially who 
had paid for separate excursions up the Nile. 
Among these unfortunates was the family of 
the timorous lady, who, short of forfeiting their 
tickets for the trip, must go ashore at once. 

A freight landing-boat, large, flat and un- 
wieldy, without railing or protection from the 
wash of the angry waves, was finally towed 
out by a lighthouse tender and mancuvered 





alongside the mammoth ship, from the high 
deck of which was lowered a chair skilfully 
rigged by the sailors. In this the Nile tourists, 
one by one, descended to the deck of the barge, 
and lay there, subjected to the pangs of seasick- 
ness, until all were assembled and the hand- 
luggage sent down after them. 

It so happened that we who were to go 
ashore at a later, and fortunately, smoother 
moment of the sea, reached the high upper 
deck whence this unusual debarkation was con- 
ducted, to behold the lady of many fears assisted 
into the chair by two courteous officers and her 
husband. Anything more pitiful than the 
appeal of her despairing eyes as she rose, 
dangling in the air over the big ship’s rail, has 
not perhaps been witnessed in a successful 
pleasure cruise. 

Again and again it was our lot during this 
expedition to see quiet, elderly, home-keeping 
women going abroad for the first time, exposed 
to similar tests of nerves, strength and patience 
on sea and land, wearing through all a set 
expression of desperate resolve to be equal to 
the occasion or die in the attempt. 

One often wondered if the hurried glimpses 
at old and storied lands thereby secured might 
not have been enjoyed more thoroughly through 
books, magazines and photographs, in the chim- 
ney-corner of their far-off homes. 

Should a pessimistic note be suspected in this 
article, let it be attributed to anything rather 
than a failure to appreciate the true joys of 
leisurely foreign travel. And if it may be that 
my words shall carry some consolation to the 
stay-at-home who has not yet achieved a 
coveted experience, I shall not regret truth- 
telling in such a cause. 















who overtopped Edward by three inches. 

In the first line-up he crouched, swinging 
his big-boned, rangy arms and eying Edward 
with a deliberate and concentrated look. He 
was evidently not one who would lose his head 
or waste his energy. Edward in that first 
moment felt a sudden fear, and resolved that 
he must gain self-confidence by overpowering 
his man at the start—getting the jump on him. 

In that he succeeded ; high-strung and well- 
drilled, he was more quickly awake to the 
game than his phlegmatic opponent. From 
the very first he was putting every ounce of his 
strength into the play, and so long as he was 
holding his man, he did not stop to consider how 
much strength Jackson might have in reserve. 

Early in the half Edward broke through 
and tackled his brother. He hurled Charles 
to the ground with a fury which drew applause, 
cheers and laughter from St. Timothy’s. It 
was all laughter a moment later, when Edward 
helped Charles to rise and gravely gave hima 
eondoling pat on the back. 

The ball was on St. John’s twenty - yard 
line, and Charles signaled for a run round left 
end. On the play Edward thrust Jackson aside 
and tackled the runner for a loss. St. John’s 
had to kick, and Blanchard got the ball. 

A few moments later he called for Edward 
to take it, and Edward made a five-yard rush, 
Durant opening up the way. 

“Great work, Ned, great work!’’ Blan- 
chard cried. Sheldon, who was playing left 
guard, just beside Edward, gave him a jubilant 
hand and hauled him to his feet and his place 
in the line-up. On the side-lines the St. Tim- 
othy’s spectators were not unmindful of. what 
Edward was doing; that rush had brought the 
ball close to the boundary, and Edward heard 
eager cries, ‘‘That’s the way, Crashaw!’’ 
**Put it all over big brother now!’’ 

Edward was getting winded ; still he thought 
nothing of that. It was probably just the 
excitement of the game. He glanced at Charles ; 
but Charles’s face was serene. He moved about, 
distributing encouraging pats among his men. 
Last of all he gave one to Jackson. 

Jackson was not panting yet, but his eyes 
were burning with an awakened fire and his 
long arms swung with an impatient nerv- 
ousness. Edward, panting but exultant, was 
unaware of any change. 

On the next play Blanchard let Edward take 
the ball again; but this time the boy was so 
anxious to get away quickly that he lost his 
feet and went down without even being tackled. 
He got up, mortified; the advantage which he 
had won the moment before was lost. 

“Never mind, Ned,’’ said the captain, and 
gave the signal which meant that Edward 
should open up a hole for Jim Payne. 

With all his foree Edward launched himself 
at Jackson, but this time a moment too soon; 
Jackson neatly evaded him and then plunged 
in, and grabbing Payne round the waist, began 
rushing him backward. The St. John’s eleven 
concentrated behind to help him, and Payne, 
shouting, ‘‘Down! Down!’’ was being slowly 
borne back toward his own goal. ‘The referee 
put a stop to that, and called the ball down at 
the spot where Payne had been tackled. 

Edward took his place with a superstitious 


yess was a long, lean, sinewy fellow, 
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fear. Had his luck turned? He had started 
in too strongly, perhaps—yet now Jackson was 
forcing him to keep up to that pace. 

For St. Timothy’s, Watts dropped back to 
kick. And again Edward was overeager and 
charged too soon, so that before he knew how 
it had happened, Jackson had flashed past him 
and was bearing down on the full-back, who 
sent the ball away just in time. It sailed barely 
beyond the reach of Jackson’s upraised arms. 

It was a good, successful kick, and in the 
satisfaction and relief which it occasioned, there 
were not many who thought of Edward’s failure 
to perform his part; but he 
was chagrined enough by it. 
‘* Steady, now, steady!’ he 
murmured to himself, as if he 
were a frightened horse that 
was getting beyond control. 

For the rest of the half he 
fought it out with Jackson on 
even terms—just as the two 
elevens were fighting it out. 
He held his own, but with 
increasing difficulty, and it 
seemed to him that Jackson 
was growing stronger all the 
time. At the end of the half, 
with the score nothing to noth- 
ing, he felt as exhausted as he 
might naturally feel at the end 
of a hard game. 

In the athletic-house Edward 
doused his head with water 
and then lay on his back on 
the floor, with his eyes closed. 
He wished that Blanchard 
would not find it necessary to 
talk; he felt that what would 
do him most good would be to 
snatch five minutes’ sleep. Oh, 
if he had not lost those precious 
hours during the night! But 
Blanchard came up and sat 
beside him and assured him 
that he was playing splen- 
didly, and that in the next 
half St. Timothy’s would score. 

‘* Now,’’ Blanchard said, 
addressing the eleven, ‘‘I’ll 





St. John’s kicked, and St. Timothy’s got the 
ball just inside St. John’s forty-yard line. 

‘*‘What did I tell you, fellows?’’ cried Blan- 
chard. ‘‘Now we’ll do the rest of the trick !’’ 

He made a beautiful forward pass to Coch- 
rane, the right end, and Cochrane gained ten 
yards. Then Payne made five. 

“Only twenty-five more to go, fellows !’’ cried 
Blanchard. “Seven, fifty-three, six !’’ 

That was Edward’s signal, and he rushed 
round behind Blanchard, receiving the ball as 
he passed. Head down, with Blanchard push- 
ing him, he plunged through the gap that 
Durant and Cochrane had opened up. A 
whitewashed line flew beneath his: feet, and 
then he was thrown violently on his shoulder, 
and the ball slipped away from him. 

Dazed and breathless, he rose at last, to hear 
the joyous shouting from the St. John’s fol- 
lowers. Durant was stamping about furiously, 
and came upto him. ‘‘O Butterfingers!’’ cried 
Durant. ‘‘How did you do it?’’ 

Edward turned away sadly without answer- 
ing. Charles Crashaw had heard the speech. 
He stood for a moment glaring at the boy who 
had reproached his brother. Then, in the heat 
of his anger, he committed an error of judg- 
ment; he drove the next attack against Durant, 
who had been playing the strongest game in 
the St. Timothy’s line. The attack collapsed 
without gaining. Then Charles directed a play 
at Edward. Jackson opened up the hole and 
Dale rushed through for five yards. 

‘Stop them, Crashaw! You’ve got to stop 
them!’ cried Durant, passionately. 

Charles Crashaw heard that, too, and his 
eyes glittered. Blanchard gave Edward a con- 
fiding pat on the shoulder. “All right, old 
man, all right,’’ said Blanchard’s quiet voice. 

That generous confidence made Edward 
choke. He resolved to justify his captain’s 
faith. The next time he made a good tackle; 
and again St. John’s had to kick. The ball 
was St. Timothy’s, in the middle of the field. 

They rushed it by a series of attacks to St. 
John’s thirty-yard line. Edward had been 
getting into every play with all the strength 
that he had, and Blanchard had been driving 
his team without intermission. 

Once Edward had been given the ball and 
had made a five-yard gain ; he had been thrown 
pretty hard. Now he felt that exhaustion was 
coming over him again. He staggered and 
gasped, but he tried to keep back his gasps so 
that Jackson should not hear. On the thirty- 
yard line Blanchard called for Durant to 
take the ball and go through Jackson. In the 
play Edward was the fraction of a second 
slow. Jackson charged him, thrust him aside, 
and hurled Durant to the ground for a loss. 
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“‘Tt’s my left knee,’’ Blanchard said to him. 
‘*Wrenched it—but I’ll be able to go on.”’ 

The doctor turned down the boy’s stocking. 

‘*No more football for you to-day,’’ he said. 

‘*Wait; I’ll show you! Give me a hand!’’ 
They helped Blanchard to his feet and he took 
a hobbling step. He stopped then with a 
painful smile. 

“I guess you’re right, doctor; it’s no use. 
Durant, will you be captain? Play hard, fel- 
lows; you can lick them !’’ 

Durant and the doctor assisted him to the 
side-line, while St. John’s and St. Timothy’s 
alike applauded him. Carberry, his substitute, 
ran out and began limbering up and making 
practise passes with the ball. Blanchard 
stretched himself on a blanket, and then drew 
Durant’s head down close to his. 

**You’re captain now, and it’s all your game, 
Harry,’’ he said. ‘“There’s just one thing. I 
believe young Crashaw will play better if you 
don’t scold him.’’ 

“T’ll try to act like a captain,’? Durant an- 
swered. 

The game went on. Carberry, at quarter- 
back, was eager and energetic, but his judgment 
was not always good and his skill was limited. 
On the very first play Durant had him change 
the signal; then Jim Payne took the ball and 
fought his way through to St. John’s twenty- 
yard line. There, after three furious scrim- 
mages, in all of which Edward was buried 
deep, St. Timothy’s were held, and lost the ball. 

For St. John’s, Charles Crashaw made an 
end run of fifteen yards, and then sent Dale 
through Edward for ten yards. Once more 
the ball was in neutral territory, and St. John’s 
on the side-lines were shouting in an ecstasy 
of relief. Edward stood, after that last rush, 
with his hands on his knees, getting his breath. 

‘*All right, Crashaw!’’ It was Durant’s 
voice, strangely encouraging, instead of sharp 
and critical. And Durant clapped him on the 
shoulder just as Blanchard had done. 

Charles Crashaw paused to survey his men 
and the enemy. There was Jackson, dishev- 
eled, dirty, panting, but in the full flush of his 
strength; opposite him stood Edward, with 
his face white and drawn. Charles looked 
along the line. His jocular word to Blanchard 
before the game had come true. He had found 
St. Timothy’s weak spot. 

There were only a few minutes left before 
time would be called. Charles began to drive 
every play against his brother. First it would 
be Carter, with Charles blocking off, who 
would dash through the hole that Jackson 
opened. Then it would be Dale, the full-back. 
Then it would be Rose, the left tackle. 

But whoever it was, he always found the 

hole awaiting him. Jackson 
always had Edward out of the 











tell you what I want you to 
do, fellows. It’s our kick-off 
this half, and we have the 
wind with us. We’ve got to keep St. John’s | 
from running the ball back. When they kick | 


we must get the ball inside their forty-yard | 


line. And then we’re off for a touch-down. 
We can score in the first five minutes if every 
man plays for all that’s in him. Ned, I’ll give 
you a chance to run with the ball; Durant’s 
playing a bully game, opening up holes, and 
you ought to get through. ’’ 

“T’ll try,’’ said Edward. 

On the kick-off he was the first one down the 
field, and he tackled his brother, who caught 
the ball, before Charles had gone two yards. 
The St. Timothy’s cheer inspirited him; he 
sprang up and went to his position with renewed 
confidence. Charles took instant revenge, and 
sent Dale, his full-back, charging through 
Edward for five yards. 

‘*Hold them, fellows!’? Blanchard urged on 
the next line-up. And hold them they did, and 





HE HURLED CHARLES TO THE GROUND. 


**You’ve got to block your man, Crashaw!’’ 
| Durant exclaimed, wrathfully. 

The elder Crashaw was standing right there, 
and his temper flared. ‘‘You must think no- 
body can ever tackle you!’’ he sneered. 

‘Signal!’? shouted Blanchard; and Durant 
and Edward hurried to their places. 

That was the last signal that Blanchard gave. 
Sayre, the center, snapped the ball back poorly, 
and as Blanchard was delayed getting his 


hands on it, Williams, the big St. John’s | 


guard, burst through and fell on him. 

Williams got up all right, but Blanchard lay 
on the ground. The team gathered round him. 
Durant knelt and lifted his head. 

“Don’t,’’ said Blanchard. ‘‘I’m all right. 
Don’t bother. ’’ 

His face was pale and he was gritting his 
teeth, but he sat up. Doctor Vincent, the 
school physician, had hurried out on the field. 





way, and Carberry never suc- 
ceeded in at once pulling the 
runner down. 

“T’li try to help you, ’’ Sheldon 
breathed twice in Edward’s ear. 
“Tf you can’t get him, turn him 
in this way.’’ 

But it was sufficiently apparent 
that, with Williams opposite him, 
Sheldon already had his hands 
full. Steadily, ruthlessly St. 
John’s proceeded up the field, 
hammering the necessary gains 
each time through the weak 
spot. 

The St. John’s cheering grew 
more intense, the St. Timothy’s 
cheering more desperate. After 
every play Durant ran up to 
Edward, clapped him on the 
back, cried cheerfully, ‘‘You can 
hold them, Ned!’’ He had never 
called Edward anything but Cra- 
shaw before. 

Edward turned away dumbly. 
He was very tired—too tired to 
speak. He was grateful to Du- 
rant, but he did not much care 
now what was said to him. If 
they would only give him a rest 
for one play, perhaps then he 
could stop the next one. Once 
his eyes met his brother’s, and 
although he was unconscious of 
it, there was in them a beseech- 
ing look. 

Charles hesitated a moment that 
time before giving the signal; 
then he cried it out sharply, and sent Rose 
through Edward for five yards. 

*‘Lie still and take time out after the play, 
Ned.’? Durant whispered this in his ear. 
‘Save your strength all you can.”’ 

But the few seconds allowed for that did not 
seem to be of any value. Ten consecutive 
rushes through Edward had brought the ball 
to St. Timothy’s ten-yard line. 

‘‘Hold them, fellows! You’ve got to hold 
them!’ cried Durant. ‘‘Hold them, St. Tim- 
othy’s! Hold them, St. Timothy’s!’’ shouted 
the boys on the nearer side-line. 

‘““Touch-down! Touch-down! Touch-down!’’ 
clamored incessantly the crowd on the farther 
side-line. 

Edward crouched for the play. He knew 
it would come at him; he felt a bitter resentment 
against Charles for battering him in this way, 
driving every play at him, humiliating him so. 
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Why could he not go at some one else for a 
change? It was not fair, it — 

He charged with all his might, and with 
head down, tackled some one who was plun- 
ging past Jackson. They fell hard, and Edward 
hugged his man with his last desperate strength. 
This time, at least, he had done his duty ; this 
time they had made no gain. 

Then, as the others got up, the boy whom 
he was clasping said, in a muffled voice, half- 
appealing, half-humorous, ‘‘It’s only me, 
Ned.’”? And Edward saw that it was his 
brother Charles whom he had tackled, and 
that Charles did not have the ball. Rose had 
carried it through to the five-yard line, and all 
St. John’s were waving blue flags and shouting : 

“Touch-down! Touch-down!’’ 

Charles rose and looked at his brother, with 
a smile more wistful than triumphant. He 
glanced at the other St. Timothy’s players; 
they were all blown and anxious-eyed, but none 
of them looked as Edward did, none had that 
white circle round the mouth. 

‘*Now, then, fellows, get across this time!’’ 
Charles cried. ‘‘Sixty-three, twelve, seven!’’ 

Then they went through Edward for the 
touch-down. 

Three minutes after Dale had kicked the 
goal, making the score six to nothing for St. 
John’s, the game was over. 

Charles did not have a chance to speak to 
Edward. The St. John’s boys rushed upon the 
field. They massed round their captain and 
exalted him on their shoulders, and then ran 
with him to the athletic-house. He was far 
less happy than any of those who bore him. 

In the shower-room he found himself stand- 
ing next to Durant. 

“Why didn’t you put a substitute in for my 
brother towards the end?’’ he asked, sharply. 

“The only substitute we had sprained his 
ankle three days ago,’’ Durant replied. “We 
might have put young Stokes in, but that 
wouldn’t have done any good. You’d have 
gone through him more easily than through 
your brother.’’ 

‘‘Ned must have been overtrained.’’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder. He was plucky, 
though. I guess he blames himself more than 
anybody else blames him.’’ 

Other players entered the bath-room, but 
Edward was not among them. Charles went 
into the dressing-room and rubbed himself 
down. At the farther end of the room he saw 
Edward, half-undressed, sitting on a bench 
with his chin in his hands. A fellow on 
crutches stood by him. 

‘*You cheer up, Crashaw,’’ this person was 
saying. ‘‘I tell you, that Jackson fellow was 
fieree—I don’t believe anybody could have stood 
up under the battering they gave you! I think 
you did well to hold him as long as you did. 
You’re young yet; in a year or two you’ll give 
St. John’s what for.’’ 

“TI can’t help feeling that if you’d been in 
there instead of me, Wallace —’’ 

‘‘Now cut that right out!’’ said Wallace, 
and he laid his hand on the boy’s bare shoulder. 

Charles moved up near them. The older 
brother habit of authority asserted itself. 

‘*Ned,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d better go in and 
take your bath; you’ll catch cold.’’ 

Edward looked up, saw that it was Charles, 
and weakly obeyed. 

‘*He’s taking it pretty hard,’’ said the lame 
fellow. 

“It’s good of you to try to make it easy,’”’ 
said Charles. 

‘‘Oh, well.’? Wallace lingered, as if wishing 
to add something; then he turned on his 
crutches and swung out of the door. 

Charles Crashaw waited for his brother. 
When Edward had dressed, Charles took him 
by the arm, and said, ‘‘We’ll go for a little 
walk up the road—till the barge comes along 
and takes me in.’’ 

Outside they came upon Blanchard, wrapped 
in a blanket and seated in a carriage. 

“Congratulate you, Crashaw!’’ he said, put- 
ting out his hand to Charles. Edward stood 
by with downcast eyes. 

‘It’s the hardest luck you got hurt. I’m 
awfully sorry,’’ said Charles. 

“Tt was a chump thing for me to do.’’ 
Blanchard glanced at the younger brother. 
“Just my own clumsiness. When I ought to 
have stayed and backed Ned up in the defense— 
instead of leaving him to go it alone.’’ 

Edward raised his eyes; there were tears in 
them. 

“‘T can’t tell you how I feel, Guy,’’ he said. 
His lips quivered, and he turned quickly away. 

Charles pressed Blanchard’s hand. ‘*Thank 
you ever so much,’’ he said. Then he hurried | 
after his brother. 

They walked together for a while in silence. 

**Kid,’’ said Charles, when they had turned 
away from the field into the avenue of elms, 
‘‘you know, I didn’t enjoy winning this game 
very much.’’ 

“Why not??? 

‘‘Ah, you know why, Ned!’’ He put his 








arm round his brother’s waist. ‘‘It almost 
made me cry—to keep pounding you when you | 
were all played out! You don’t know how I | 
wanted to try it somewhere else—especially | 
when it came to striking for the touch-down. 
Oh, I’d have given anything to make it through 
Durant instead of you! But I didn’t dare to 
take the chance, Ned. I knew that every where 


| 





else your line was strong—and it was up to me| barge. ‘‘Crashaw,’”’ he said, 
to win that game for St. John’s. I’m sorry.’’ | there’s no hard feeling!’’ 
“It’s all right, Charles. Isuppose I’mselfish | Edward looked up at him. 
to feel the least bit sore about it. Your last | all savage in appearance now; 
year at St. John’s, and being captain — of | ing, and his eyes were kind. 
course you—I ought almost to be glad you won. ‘*None at all,’’ said Edward, and he grasped 
But I’m so sorry for Blanchard! If only I | Jackson’s hand. 
hadn’t lost it —’’ Then the barge rolled away. 
‘‘Nobody blames you. Jackson really is a/| off his cap and waved a farewell to his brother. 
wonder. You held him mighty well, until 
your strength gave out.’’ 
“*Tf I only thought so!’’ tower. 
“Everybody else thinks so. The way those | eyes. 
St. Timothy’s fellows talk about you—it makes| ‘There was a crowning radiance to his after- 
me feel they’re just as good as St. John’s.’’ noon; through his failure and defeat he had 
‘*They’re the best ever—if that’s what you | come to know Wallace and Durant and Sheldon 
mean.’’ and Blanchard,—yes, even his own brother, 


He was not at 
he was laugh- 


He looked toward them with blurred 


“Kid,’’ said Charles, drawing him close, ‘‘it |—all that was best in them, and to care for | 


does me good to see you smile again.’’ them all as perhaps he might never otherwise 
Behind them came the St. John’s barge. It | have cared. 

slowed up for Charles to climb aboard. 
“Good-by, Ned!’’ he said, and gave a lin-| treat some other poor kid the way they’ve 

gering squeeze to his brother’s hand. treated me!’’ he thought. 
Jackson reached a hand down from the | TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SHE WOULD SURELY RUN HIM DOWN. 


|: was darker than dark, as Jim Prendergast | reached it again, and got the cast aboard; soon | 


rowed leeward of his mackerel-nets toward | they would be running for home. He thought 
the small, bright blaze of the distant torch- | of the house and Tilly, and began whistling. 
buoy. The black, heavy clouds seemed almost | Fast and hard he worked, every net drawn 
to rest on the black sea. The water was/in bringing him eighty yards nearer his 
‘firing,’’ and the long cork-rope wavered like | schooner. Ten, nine, eight, seven — their 
a silver cord, supporting a silvery web beneath. weight cut down the free-board of the dory, 
Jim was bent on business. The end of the | and the sea was growing rougher every minute. 
half - gang reached, he lifted the cask over} A gust whipped away the torch-flame. Too 
the gunwale, and stuck the torch upright in| bad; it would make the Finn anxious. He 
the bow. Its smoky blaze would give him | was a good boy, that young Oscar. Lashed by 
light, and tell Oscar where he was. | spray, Jim toiled on in darkness, his brine-filled 
A pile of salted twine is a queer thing to | eyes on the bobbing lantern of the Swallow. 
build a house with, yet that was what Jim, Net four was now stowed; it was time to 


was using. To be sure, it was made up into | stop; in that heavy sea another might sink the | 


twenty nets, each forty fathoms long; and of |dory. Jim pulled for the schooner, the cork- 
course the house was just a snug story-and-a- | line just beyond the dip of his windward blade. 
half. It interested Tilly Carver fully as much} Over the sagging gunwale came the frothy 
as it did Jim. The wedding had been set for | crests, soaking the lint to lead. Soon he might 
the week before Christmas. have to jettison it for his life. 
About all Jim had done that summer was to | had to, though; he would not be frightened 
slide those old nets over the quarter of the} into it. The cufting spray stung his temper ; 
Swallow, underrun them and take them in. | he set his teeth and dug at the water. 
Every set pushed the house along. The first} Ona sudden a curling ridge lifted the silver 
dug his cellar. Granite for the underpinning, | cork-rope higher than his head. Jim knew the 
brick for the chimney, lumber, clapboards, | moment had come. He leaned quickly forward 
shingles, nails and hardware, all came in fish | to pitch the nets over. 
by fish over his dory gunwale. | Before he could twist his fingers into the 
From swing-rope to torch-buoy the nets | close-lying twine, the billow broke above him, 
stretched a good mile. Anything with fins, | filling the boat. As he threw out one armful 
swimming within twenty feet of the surface, | after another, waist-deep, a second sea rolled 
that stuck its head into those meshes and could | the dory over, and he went down under a 
not squeeze through or wriggle back, stood a| heavy swath of ropes and lint. 
good chance to help pay for the house. Jim freed shoulders and chest, and came up 
One murky, blowy September night found | to fight for life. His legs were still entangled ; 
Jim off Seguin. From a money point of view, | he would drown unless he could get them clear. 
the house was about done. The last trip had Something rubbed against him; it was the 
shingled it. Now he wanted the white paint. | cork-rope. Gathering inside his left arm all 
He and Oscar Peterson, the young Finn who | the cedar floats within reach, so as to keep his 
‘‘tripped’’ with him, had underrun once, get- | head above water, he groped with his right 
ting fish enough for the first coat. hand for his knife, opened it with his teeth, 
A norther was beginning. Jim was tempted and in a few minutes slashed himself free. 
to cut the swing-rope and let the nets go. 
Old and rotten, they would be of no use| lantern danced five hundred feet off. He could 
another season. But the corks and sinkers, at | look for no help from Oscar; the Finn could 
any rate, were worth saving; and it meant | not see or hear him. 
| only the bother of two extra trips. So he laid | safety along the cork-rope—if he could. 
ithe Swallow to, guying off her main-boom, Jim had been in danger before, but never in 
and started out, leaving Oscar to keep ship. such bald, unrelieved peril as this. At other 
The first trip he brought in just half the| times he had always had a good boat under 
gang, leaving the lighted torch to mark the|/him. Now his only hold on life was that 
end of the tenth net. He was glad when he/| rotten rope, almost an eighth of a mile long. 





“just to show | 


Edward took | 


When he turned, the first golden streaks of | 
the sunset were shining beyond the chapel | 


“If I could ever grow to be big enough to | 


Wait till he | 


| 
| 


only a few feet off. 


Then he glanced toward the Swallow ; her | 


He must drag himself to | 
| parted, and the section behind shot back into 
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Nobody knew better than he just how rotien it 
actually was. Of late he had said good-by to 
it every time he put it out, and felt surprised 
to find it safely on board again. He had 
congratulated himself on making it last the 
season. He had never realized it was his own 
| life that was sliding through his fingers. 
| Hand over hand, legs brushing against the 
| net, boots occasionally bursting through it, Jim 
worked slowly along the line. All the way he 
fought a gnawing horror of its rottenness. With 
fevery pull he feared to feel it give way. 
| ‘The rounded cedar ‘“‘corks,’’ four and a half 
inches by three, were strung more than a foot 
apart. His weight forced them under, yet they 
kept his head up. Alone, they would not sustain 
| him; he had to keep kicking and treading water. 
Yet, good swimmer though he was, without the 
| tremulous guidance and support of the rope he 
could never reach the schooner. 

Jim knew the kind of storm that was brew- 
ing behind those clouds to the north. He 
thought of Tilly ; he thought of his house; his 
boat, too. Besides, Oscar would never abandon 
him. He would stick till it was too late to 
save himself. 

Presently he passed the knot between the 
third and second nets. 

Swimming vigorously and pulling himself 
along, left side rubbing against the mesh-wall, 
he felt it suddenly strain, then give way ahead. 
Something big had just gone through, as if it 
were a spider-web. He looked down, and saw 
the vanishing, luminous outline of a huge fish, 
fully fifteen feet long. To windward a pair of 
eyes, red and green, winked over a wave, then 
sank. A vessel was coming. 

Again the eyes winked, and again, higher 
and nearer. Now they glowed all the time, 
rushing straight at him. His heart began to 
pound. The craft would cross the cork-rope 
in less than two minutes—but where? 

On came the vessel. Out of the gloom shot 
the bowsprit, the great jibs straining. In the 
dim halo of the colored lights Jim saw the high 
bows, the catted anchors, the rushing cataract 
before the sharp stem. He heard the slat of 
canvas and the creak of blocks. 

She was right over him now. A lookout 
stood on the topgallant-forecastle, but Jim 
knew the man could not see him. Yes, she 
would surely run him down, unless he could 
gain a few feet before her stem struck the rope. 
Cringing, he overhanded toward the Swallow, 
feeling the forefoot already in the small of his 
back. She struck the line a few feet behind 
him. It tautened; and he was jerked in under 
her bow. 

Instinct had already made him reach again 
for his knife. In a very few seconds the rope 
must break somewhere, perhaps at the very 
spot where the stem was pressing; at any rate, 
not far away. Every instant he expected to 
bump his head against the planking. 

At last his knife was open. He reached back 
as far as he could, and cut. With the rebound 
of a strained elastic, the rope snapped him 
away from the vessel. To her it was like the 
breaking of a single spider-thread. As she 
vanished in the south, her bell sent back six 
faint, ringing strokes—eleven o’clock. 

Shaky with relief, Jim began again to work 
toward the schooner. It was dead low tide 
| Row. The net no longer swelled against him 
| under the drive of the ebb, but hung straight 
}up and down. His knees, as he swam, no 
longer touched it. Soon the flood would begin, 
| and the meshes would belly away from him. 

Soon he reached a stretch full of knots, and 
| then his fingers told him he had crossed to the 
| first net. Only two hundred and forty feet 
farther ! 

On board the Swallow he saw Oscar hurry 
|from tiller to windlass, and bend over the 
swing-rope. He was trying to sight the dory. 
| Soon he hastened astern again. 
| At that moment the cork-line straightened 
under Jim’s hands. What it meant he knew 
| only too well. Hitherto, the ebb had borne the 
| nets seaward in the same direction in which 
| the wind was driving the schooner. Now the 
|tide had turned, and the flood was sweeping 
the twenty-foot wall of twine toward land. 
Before long something must give way. 

There was a weak point fifty feet this side of 
the swing. That was where the cork-rope 
would break, when the pull of wind against 
tide should prove too strong for the rotten 
fibers. Jim’s life depended on his getting by 
that sick spot before the strands snapped. 

Heedless of the combers, he snatched and 
paddled himself desperately along. One by 
one the corks slipped back. The lantern of the 
| Swallow lighted the swing beside the bowsprit. 
Oscar was leaning anxiously over the rail. 

The rope had tautened, so that he could feel 
the tug of the tossing schooner. He went 
faster, fearing with every grip to feel the 
strands give way. The weak spot was now 





Straining ominously, the rope rose. It was 
life or death for Jim. He threw himself for- 
ward, and locked his fingers round the first 
cork beyond the danger-point just as the line 


the blackness. A little later, Oscar was pulling 
him aboard the Swallow. 

The wedding took place in December on the 
day appointed, and Jim and Tilly ate their 


| Christmas dinner in the new house. 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


HEN women vote, and when one of the 
sex is elected chief magistrate of a sover- 
eign state, will her title be Governess ? 
AS one happy result of the ‘‘dry’’ movement 
in Tennessee, a formerly notorious saloon 
was dedicated the other day as a house of 
religious worship. 


VEN the arctic circle now knows the smell 
of gasoline and the sound of the familiar 
‘thonk! honk!’? An automobile has succeeded 
in crossing the line. 
W328 balloons are all very well, but until 
one has been invented that can defy the 
ordinary risks of peace, the art of warfare, 
military and naval, stands in no pressing need 
of revision. § 
gma RI is the home of Josephine, the 
most gifted of milch cows. She produced 
in one hundred and eighty consecutive days 
sixteen thousand seven hundred and forty- 
four pounds of milk—almost forty-five quarts a 
day. She earns over twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year for her owner. If all our cows 
were Josephines there would be small danger 
of a milk famine. 


ING George bids fair to rival his father as 
a successful diplomatist. He has ordered 
that hereafter representatives of the British 
colonies shall on state occasions take precedence 
next to diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries. Heretofore the resident agents of 
the colonies in London have had no official 
standing; now they are to be treated as high 
officials of the empire. 
6 is apt to think of England as the place 
for picturesque names, but a New York 
apartment-house is a close rival. Each hall 
has its own label. One is called Early Bird 
Row; another Powder and Puff Lane, because 
of the sex of its inhabitants; a third, where 
both sexes dwell, is termed Squabble Alley. 
The elevator boy, who is an astute observer of 
human nature, is responsible for giving them 
these names. - 
HE National Civil Service Commission has 
had what was doubtless the unwelcome 
duty of explaining to some thousands of women 
that certain examinations for stenographers and 
typewriters, about which the women had in- 
quired, are for men only. It is said that in all 
the departments at Washington there is a dis- 
position to replace women stenographers by 
men. The reason given is the greater amena- 
bility of the male stenographers to discipline, 
and the greater ease with which they can be 
transferred from one position to another. If 
this is true it is time the young women take 
thought about the matter. 
“DUTTER-BOATS,”’ as they call the little 
wooden trays in which butter is commonly 
sold, must sail away across the Styx, with 
skewers for masts and oiled paper for sails. 
The departments of weights and measures in 
New York City and in some New England 
towns have forbidden grocers and provision 
dealers to include the ‘‘boats’’ or the oiled 
paper or the skewers in the weight of articles 
of food. They may, of course, use them pro- 
vided they weigh them separately. This is in 
accordance with the awakened sense of honesty 
in business dealings, that a man who pays for 
a pound of food should get it. 
N presenting the American side of the New- 
foundland fisheries controversy at The Hague, 
ex-Senator Turner of Washington, near the 
close of his eight-day speech, introduced this 
striking passage in reference to the ties of blood 
and friendly feeling between the United States 
and Great Britain: ‘Notwithstanding this, 
they frequently have their differences, and dif- 
ferences accentuated and aggravated indeed by 
this kindred blood to which I have referred; 
and it is then that the British Lion rouses him- 
self, and with tense muscles and bristling mane 
looks towards the West, and roars his anger at 
those whom he remembers as his whelps across 
the sea; and it is then that the whelps across 
the sea, no longer whelps but full-grown lions, 
on hearing the challenge, raise their heads no 
whit intimidated, and respond to it with an- 
swering roar, which shakes the very waters 
and proves them worthy of the blood from 





which they sprang. And then happily the 
disturbance generally subsides, and peace reigns 
again over the great deeps.’’ 

F a plan just put in operation in New York 

is proved to be practical, the tide now run- 
ning from city to country may surge back. A 
company has been formed to wash dishes for 
families in apartment-houses. Machines are 
set up in basements or carried about in vans 
which wash all the family dishes at a minimum 
charge of twenty cents a day. The old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘hired girl’’ is likely to become a domes- 
tic engineer, but not a hydraulic engineer. © 


* ¢ 


FAULT - FINDING. 


It is not meet each nice offense 
Should bear its comment! 
Shakespeare. 


*® © 


THE GREATER SPAIN. 


T is common to think and speak of the Span- 
| ish race as one that has in its day played a 

great part, but is now exhausted, degenerate, 
almost negligible in the world. England, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, to say nothing of our 
own land and the great Asiatic nations, hold 
the world’s stage. The unhappy war in which 
Spain lost the last of her American colonial 
possessions was in the popular mind the final 
blow which reduced the nation to insignifi- 
cance. 
It may be true that Spain will never again 
be a ‘‘great power.’’ Numbers are essential 
to military or political prestige, and Spain is 
not very populous. Nevertheless, it is well not 
to be too sure that she has seen the last of her 
achievements. Regeneration is no less possible 
than degeneration. 

Whatever be the fact about the mother coun- 
try, it is increasingly apparent that the blood 
of Spain, the language of Spain, the culture of 
Spain, have a great future in the New World. 
The continent of South America is but on the 
threshold of a tremendous development, com- 
mercial and political, and the dominant type 
all over that great continent is Spanish or 
Portuguese—Iberian, certainly. 

The immigration of other stocks will naturally 
modify this type, but no more, probably, than 
the original British type has been modified in 
the United States. Neither Germany nor 
France has any such opportunity for the pros- 
perous extension of its language and culture as 
South America affords to the Spanish race. 
Moreover, the unwillingness of our own coun- 
try to permit any forcible interference with 
the southern republics makes it unlikely that 
the natural predominance of the Spanish blood 
and speech will ever be disturbed. 

It is not easy to predict the political future 
of Europe. There will be shifts and disloca- 
tions of the balance of power. Saxon and 
Teuton and Latin may, indeed, all give way 
in the end before the crowding Slav. But the 
western hemisphere is divided for all time be- 
tween two languages, two types of civilization. 
England and Spain, earliest and most persist- 
ent laborers in the great centuries of coloniza- 
tion, are to reap their reward. Between them, 
their children will divide a world. 


* «6 


THE LESSON OF THE PEACH-TREES. 
WESTERN fruit-grower, having picked 
| and marketed his crop last fall, decided 

to enjoy a vacation. He and his wife 
took a two months’ trip, journeyed over a good 
deal of country, and stayed at the best hotels. 

The yield of just seven peach-trees paid their 

entire expenses. 

This little incident illustrates the success of 
intelligent and progressive methods of agricul- 
ture. The farmer used to be a farmer and 
nothing more; he still remains so in some parts 
of the country. When he has become a student 
of natural science, and a shrewd business man 
as well, his income has increased ten, twenty, 
one almost dares to say a hundredfold. 

The secret lies in thorough, intensive farm- 
ing, and the men of the West, particularly those 
who are growing crops on irrigated land, where 
the supply of water can be exactly regulated, 
are the most successful in applying that dis- 
covery. 

Their potatoes are planted above the irriga- 
tion lateral, so that water never comes in con- 
tact with the tubers themselves, but is all taken 
up by the roots. This insures the soundness 
of practically every potato. Tomatoes are tied 
to a stake, and every stem but one is pruned 
away, so that the plant grows vertically, and 
produces fewer fruit, but each one large and 
perfect. 

Fruit-trees are sprayed regularly and care- 
fully, and trimmed to a uniform size, so that 
picking is easy, and the ripening of the crop is 
not delayed or made irregular by the shade of 
the leaves. Orchards are furnished with rows 
of heaters, electrically connected, so that in 
time of frost the temperature may be raised 
above the danger-point. Some are strung with 
electric lights, that picking may be done 
at night when immediate marketing is desir- 
able. 

All this is expensive, but, as experience 
proves, profitable. Not every farmer can carry 





things so far, or is so independent of the vaga- 
ries of the weather; but there are few who 
could not apply to their land recent discoveries 
and improvements in agricultural methods 
which would greatly increase the fertility of 
their soil and the market value of their crops. 


SHEER PLUCK. 


We who are hopeful, though never so burdened, 
Forward undaunted, unswerving we go. 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


* © 


A REFORMED CORRESPONDENCE. 
N these altruistic days, when one meets in 
the blessed realm of discovery an idea that is 
new, labor-saving, beneficial to mankind, it 

is but fair to share it with overworked human- 
ity. Thus, remembering the anecdote of the 
clerk who boasted that in his tirm’s immense 
correspondence a thousand pounds annually 
was saved in ink merely by omitting to dot the 
i’s and cross the t’s, the following discovery is 
given to the world. Saving of ink and paper 
it will never be, but economical of the fret and 
worry that wear down the spirit it most cer- 
tainly is. 

The magic of it all lies in the omission, save 
in the case of the most rigid business letters, 
of a beginning or an ending—that is, of an 
address or signature. Hence its strength, 
comparable to the unbroken circle of eternity. 
It is so much easier, more non-committal to 
plunge immediately in medias res. 

Suppose a very charming person has written 
to a friend, ‘‘My dear Arabella,’’ ending with 
a formal “Very sincerely yours.’’ Convention, 
nay, pride itself, declares that just so must 
Arabella frame her returning missive; that al- 
though she may long to write ‘‘Dearest Emma’’ 
and ‘ ‘Ever faithfully yours,’’ she must abide 
by the same formula, or a slightly changed 
variant. Or, again, Arabella may have quite 
forgotten just how ‘ ‘dearest Emma’’ did begin 
her letter, now torn up and flung into last 
week’s waste-pile. The ensuing struggle be- 
tween overcordiality and underfriendliness is 
a frightful wrench to one’s personality. 

Moreover, the awkward ordinary beginnings 
and endings are all so very commonplace, yet 
striving for more felicitous expressions often 
makes a really sincere letter seem affected and 
insincere. By this newer process of elimina- 
tion reproach becomes gentler, it is less direct; 
praise gains a warmer touch, it is more intimate. 
No correspondence can hold too much wit or 
charm, but the body of a letter may safely 
contain it all, and a clearly addressed envelope 
will do all the necessary rest. 


INTERNATIONAL RATES. 


HIS country has an Interstate Commerce 
T Commission which has certain authority 

over railroad operations and charges. 
Canada has a similar commission, with more 
extensive authority. But since the powers of 
each cease at the border line, the need of an 
international commission to regulate the in- 
creasing volume of business between the two 
countries has been much felt. 

An American shipper finds that the through 
rate to a Canadian point is made up of the ag- 
gregate of the local rates. He has no tribunal 
to which he can appeal for a fair adjustment 
of the rate, as he could if he were shipping 
goods between distant points in this country. 

To remedy this and numerous other diffi- 
culties, the chairmen of the American and 
Canadian commissions are now in consultation, 
by authority of the governments at Washington 
and Ottawa, and it is expected that they will 
recommend the creation of a joint international 
commission. ‘The actual creation of the com- 
mission will be either by a treaty agreement 
between the two countries or by concurrent 
legislation, or by both. The arrangement will 
apply not only to transportation rates by water 
or rail, but also to the express and telegraph 
business. 

This is the first formal move ever made in 
this country toward the regulation of interna- 
tional transportation rates, and its significance 
is not to be overlooked. It involves some deli- 





cate constitutional and diplomatic questions, 
and means more in the matter of our future | 
relations with the great and prosperous country | 
on our northern border than the facilitating and | 
economizing of communication. 





MINORITY REPRESENTATION IN 
FRANCE. | 
| 


T is well known that the present system of | 
| election in France is by single districts. If 

no candidate obtains a clear majority over all | 
others, a second election takes place a fortnight 
later, when a plurality of votes elects. 

The government now proposes to change the | 
system. If its plan should be accepted, mem- | 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies will be elected 
by departments, by a method which will intro- 
duce the principles of minority representation, 
and also do away with second elections. The 
scheme, which is quite novel, may best be ex- 
plained by supposing it to be applied to the 
election of Congressmen in one of the states of 
the Union. 

Illinois elects twenty-five members. 





At the 


last election nineteen Republicans were chosen, 
and six Democrats. In round numbers six 
hundred thousand votes were cast for Republi- 
can candidates, four hundred and fifty thousand 
for Democratic candidates, and about thirty 
thousand each for Socialist and Prohibition 
candidates—a total of one million one hundred 
and ten thousand. We may assume that a 
great many voters—from one-sixth to one-fifth 
—did not go to the polls, and that the possible 
number of voters in Illinois was one million 
three hundred thousand. 

With these figures we can see how an election 
in France under the proposed new system would 
result. The members of each party would vote 
a list of candidates—as many as the voter 
pleased, up to the number twenty-five in this 
case. A division of the whole number of regis- 
tered electors by the number of persons to be 
chosen gives fifty-two thousand. A division of 
the number of Republican votes by that num- 
ber gives eleven as a quotient. A similar 
division of the Democratic votes gives eight. 
Neither the Socialist nor the Prohibition party 
had enough for one member. 

The use of the whole number of electors in- 
stead of the number voting, as the number to 
be divided, leaves six members unassigned ; the 
French proposition is to give these additional 
members to the majority. There would there- 
fore be as a result seventeen Republicans and 
eight Democrats. They would in each case be 
taken from the top of the party list. 

Under this interesting scheme the represen- 
tation of the minority would be increased over 
that which it now usually obtains, but the 
majority would still be powerful. Under al- 
most every method of minority representation 
heretofore proposed, a member of the minority 
possesses more effective power than a member 


of the majority. 


SOCIAL HUNGER. 


CHICAGO paper has coined or found the 
happily descriptive phrase, ‘‘the socially 
hungry.’’ It does not refer, as one might 

suppose, to the “‘climbers,’’—socially ambitious 
people who are always seeking the society of 
those richer or more prominent than them- 
selves,—but persons who, in the daily relations 
of life, long for more courtesy than they usu- 
ally receive, and for ‘‘the touch of a friendly 
hand.’’ 

Civilization has taught mankind a universal 
pity for hunger. Even the most methodical 
member of the most scientifically conducted 
charitable organization will take real money 
out of his pocket and give it toa man whom 
he knows to be hungry. We have not yet 
learned that there is a hunger of the soul no 
less poignant and harder to satisfy. 

It is not uncommon to hear some one say, 
“Smith is all right at any other time, but dur- 
ing business hours he’s a shark.’’ Smith may 
not know the estimation in which he is held. 
Very likely if he did he would feel compli- 
mented. He does not understand that the 
brusqueness of manner which his concentration 
breeds may have sent some one away hungry. 

A prominent business man was accosted on 
the street by a boy who wanted to know where 
the public library was. The man went a little 
out of his way to show him, and as they 
walked, drew the boy out in conversation. He 
found that he wanted a book on electricity, 
went with him to the library, and saw that he 
got it. The little act of courtesy proved to be 
the means of starting the boy on a road that 
led him away from the street corner and the 
“‘gang,’’ and finally landed him in a good tech- 
nical school. 

The busy life of the city is full of such 
opportunities, and probably richer than is gen- 
erally known in just such incidents; but the 
supply never outruns the demand. The social 
hunger is only a longing for a recognition of 
personality; an admission of the claim which 
the humblest has upon the most exalted; a 
desire which finds its best answer in the com- 
mand, ‘‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain.’’ 


* @ @ 


APS for aeroplanists are the latest novelties 
produced by the surveyors. The new maps 
do not show roadways for ordinary vehicles, but 
have rivers and railways marked with unusual 
distinctness, with all their windings and turnings. 
Neither mountains nor valleys are indicated, but 
the cities are shown with their outspreading sub- 
urbs, for it is by the watercourses, the railways 
and the towns that the traveller in what Long- 
fellow calls the “fenceless fields of air” makes his 
way from point to point. The first aviator’s map 
in America has been prepared for New England. 
INCE the Philippines and Porto Rico came 
under the American flag the study of Spanish 
has been a much more popular elective at our 
colleges; and now in at least two large cities, 
Boston and Philadelphia, it is strongly urged that 
the language be added to the lengthening list of 
studies in the public schools. At West Point, for 
obvious reasons, the study of Spanish is compul- 
sory, and the commereial world realizes that the 
language is a great help in winning the trade of 
the sixty million Spanish-speaking Americans. 
N July the last stone was set in place upon the 
Roosevelt dam in southern Arizona. For nearly 
four years the work has been going on which has 
raised this giant barrier in a mountain rift. It 
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igs a great piece of engineering, and creates the 
largest artificial reservoir in the world. The cost 
has been nearly ten million dollars. Over two 
thousand square miles of land have been re- 
claimed and made available for profitable agri- 
culture. The dam is two hundred and eighty-four 
feet high—tall enough to hide the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Its length at the base is fwo hundred and 
thirty-five feet, and at the top is one thousand and 
eighty feet. It is one hundred and seventy-five 
feet thick at the bottom and sixteen feet at the 
top. The Verde and Salt rivers, which furnish 
the supply of water to be stored, drain an ‘area of 
over six thousand square miles, and the quantity 
of water stored is much larger than that stored 
by the largest of the Nile reservoirs. The work, 
amid the rugged mountains and so far from all 
bases of supplies, was beset by many difficulties, 
and the result is a triumph for American energy 
and engineering skill. The town of Roosevelt, 
which was created by the army of workmen, was 
of necessity located in a part of the future reser- 
voir, and now it is to be abandoned and sub- 
merged. 
® ¢ 


“GRANDMA SUNSHINE.” 


HERE is an old story of a new resident in a | 


city neighborhood being told that it was ‘‘only 
a boarder” when he asked who was dead in the 
house next door. 

None of the many loving friends who, leaving 
their tribute of tears and flowers, looked for the 
last time into the stilled white face of old Mrs. 
Wilson felt that she was “‘only a boarder.” They 
might have more fittingly called her the queen of 
boarders. 

“Do you remember how grumpy we used to be 
before she came?” asked a middle-aged man who 
had travelled from a distant city to take his place 
among the six of her “old boys’ who bore the 
pathetically light little body to the grave. “We 
actually felt that we were martyrs because we 
had to board, until the dear old lady almost per- 
suaded us it was a privilege. ‘Talk about homes,’ 
she said. ‘I could live in solitary grandeur in an 
apartment if I wished, but it wouldn’t be a home 
without people in it. I want to be surrounded by 
love and friends,’ and she was, for no one could 
resist the sunshine in her heart. No wonder we 
all got to calling her ‘Grandma Sunshine.’ ” 

“She was always doing something to promote 
pleasant feeling and fellowship,” said an elderly 
business woman, who had roomed next to Mrs. 
Wilson many years. ‘‘I remember one night I saw 
her light burning very late, and I knocked at her 
door. ‘I was afraid you were ill,’ I said, when she 
asked me in, ‘and I fear you will be if you sit up 
so late.’ 

“‘I’m having too much fun to be sick,’ she 
answered, looking up merrily from her desk; and 
the next morning every one of us found upon our 
breakfast plates a valentine written in the waver- 
ing, old-fashioned writing of Grandma Sunshine. 
Mine was a quotation from Tom Moore, and I have 
it yet.” 

“That reminds me of the time she came down to 
breakfast one St. Patrick’s day with a bright green 
ribbon in her white lace cap,” said another of the 
old boarders, “and the young Irishman who had 
been in the house, and in the country, too, only a 





week, and had been too shy and homesick to speak, | 


kissed her hand with an impulsive ‘God bless you, 
ma’am!? 


morning. Why, that very evening her delicate 
fingers, running over the piano keys in a soft 
accompaniment to ‘Killarney,’ coaxed a song from 
him.” 

“And think of all Christmases and other holidays 


that would have been dreary and forlorn without | 
Grandma Sunshine’s insistent cheer!” chimed in 
another of those who had come to pay the last | 


respects to the little old lady, and who remained 
to offer freely their homage of appreciation for 
the memories brightened by her ever-shining 
spirit of love and good-will. 

“The place will never be the same without her,” 
said some who were left in the old house, and that 
is true; yet there lingers in the boarding-house 
Grandma Sunshine so long called home a happy 
atmosphere of content and kindness that she made 
the fashion in her day. 


* ¢ 


THEIR “ TAY.” 


F the potato is, as history, tradition and litera- 

ture unite to inform us, the national food of 
Erin, surely the national beverage is not, as the 
same authorities seem deceptively to indicate, 
anything spirituous and exhilarating, but rather 
the “cup that cheers but not inebriates.” With 
Patrick tea is popular; to Bridget it is indis- 
pensable. 

A young housekeeper in a small town recently 


the umbrella spread over his head 
And though he blushed furiously the | 
moment afterward, he became one of us from that | 








came to an older friend for sympathy and advice. | 


Her maid had left abruptly some six months 


before, and she had been unable to secure another. | 


“They simply won’t come to me,” she explained, 
almost tearfully. ‘I don’t know what it is, unless 
Maggie has been telling fibs about the place—and 
she didn’t seem that kind of a girl. Twice I’ve 
had one all but engaged ; and then I gave my name 
and it was all off, with no adequate explanation. 
If I only knew what the matter was!” 


“TI can enlighten you,” was the reply. ‘Your 


Maggie and my Katy are cousins, you see. And | 


Maggie has told no fibs, but she has made a com- 
plaint; and mouth-to-mouth rumor has done the 
rest, I suppose. Prepare for a shock, my dear; 
they won’t come because they think you will 
grudge them what they eat and drink.” 

“What!” gasped the little housekeeper. “Do 
you mean they think I’d starve them? How per- 
fectly horrible! What can Maggie have said to 
Start such a story?” 

“She said, according to Katy, that you ‘grutched 
her a bite o’ bread and a bowl o’ tay when the 
stummick of her needed bracin’ between times, 
and fair follied her about to see she didn’t get 
thim, till there was no endurin’ the woman’—so 
she left. Did you?” 


“Why, yes, but it was out of pure kindness,” 
protested Maggie’s mistress. 


“IT couldn’t bear to 





see her wrecking her nerves with those huge bowls | 
of tea—she scorned cups—that she’d drink down, 
bitter-strong, half a dozen times a day; and I 
tried to persuade her to give it up. I’d have been 
glad to have her take milk or cocoa instead—and 
she thought I grudged her the tea! Dear me, 
what shall I do?” | 

“T’ll tell Katy to pass along the news that you 
expect and request your maids, in the language of 
the immortal Sairey Gamp, to keep the teapot on 
the mantelpiece and ‘put their lips to it when so 
dispoged.’ But never, my child, never try to come 
between an Irishwoman and her ‘tay.’ If every 
tea-leaf in the pot were a sacred shamrock, they 
couldn’t count the brew more precious and un- 
assailable!”’ 


* ¢ 


THE UNHUMBLED VALET. 


OME persons have an unbounded admiration 

for a title. “What’s ina name?” means every- 
thing to them, and demands devotion. Such a 
person was Lord Stratford, at one time British 
ambassador to Turkey. What the worthy gen- 
tleman would have said to the schoolmate of the 
Prince of Wales’s eldest son when he remarked to 
young Edward that he “hoped he wouldn’t put on 
too much side,” may be inferred from the follow- 
ing incident told by James Henry Skene. The 
story is found in “With Lord Stratford in the 
Crimean War.” 


The Duke of Cambridge was, at one time, an 
expected guest of Stratford’s. At an early hour 
the ambassador went, in slippers and dressing- 
sown, to see if the rooms were in perfect order. 
fe found that the duke’s valet had arrived and 
was arranging his master’s trunks and portman- 
teaus. Stratford gave some directions how they | 
should be placed. The man left off working and 
stared at the intruder. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said; ‘I know how his 
royal .y— likes to have his things arranged 
better than you do. So you just be off, will you, 
old fellow?” 

Lord Stratford left in a towering passion. Call- 
ing one of his attachés, he ordered him to go in 
and tell the man whom he had addressed in such 
language. The attaché returned with twinkling 
e 


es. 
What did you say?” asked the ambassador. 
**] said to him, my lord, that the person he had 
ventured to address such language to was her 
majesty’s representative to Turkey.” 
“Ah, quite right. And his answer?” a 
“He answered, my lord, that he never said you | 
wasn’t. | 


* ¢ | 


AN INEXPENSIVE SOUVENIR. 


STORY is told of a famous musician who was | 

almost as noted for his parsimony as for the | 
genius which gave many fine compositions to the | 
world. Among his admirers was a young man 
who was determined, if possible, to secure some 
memento of his days of study with the master. 


The last day had come and he was still without 
his token, when he suddenly plucked up courage. 
The great musician had taken his old cotton um- 
brella, green with age and minus several ribs, and 
announced his intention of walking home with his 
young pupil to get the air. 

t was raining slightly, and the young man 
raised his umbrella, a new and handsome one, 
holding it hnmbly over the musician’s shabby hat. | 


| They were brought so near together that he stam- | 


mered out: 

“Oh—if I—if you would only give me some little 
remembrance of yourself and these days— no 
matter how small!” | 

The great man looked at him neentz then up at | 

" é thrust his | 
= _— umbrella into the young man’s free 
rand. 

“Certainly, my dear young friend,’ he said. 
cae = exchange umbrellas. I shall be delighted 

0 do it.’ 





. * ¢ 


WHO HE WAS. 


HE “cub” reporter is the greenest reporter on 

the staff of a newspaper. When anything 
particularly stupid happens on the paper, he is the 
one first to be accused, and he is usually rightly 
accused. The only salvation for him is to im- 
prove, which he does in nine cases out of a dozen. 
The Boston Journal told recently of an amusing 
“break” of a wholly innocent nature which a cer- 
tain cub made. If it shows anything, it shows 
that a thorough training in the Bible is useful in 
other walks of life than the ministry. 

The reporter had been sent to a suburb to report 
asermon. He arrived late, near the close of the | 
service, and took a seat near the door. When the 
last hymn was over, he asked his neighbor, an 
elderly gentleman: 

“What was the text of the sermon?” 

“*Who a’ thou?’”’ answered the parishioner. 

“Boston reporter,” replied the other. 

The man_ smil Subsequently he told the 
preacher, who next Sunday told the congregation 
—at the cub’s expense. 


* ¢ 


THE GAELIC ABC. 


VERY letter in the Gaelic alphabet is repre- | 
sented by a tree. The alphabet of to-day | 
consists of eighteen letters,—in ancient Gaelic | 
seventeen,—and now, as of old, all the letters with | 
the exception of g, t and u, which stand for ivy, 
furze and heather, are called after trees. | 


The Gaelic a be of today runs: ailm, beite, | 
coll, dur, eagh, fearn, gath, huath, iogh, luis, muin, 
nuin, Oiv, peith, ruis, suil, teine, ur, which is equiv- 
alent to saying: elm, birch, hazel, oak, aspen, 
alder, ivy, whitethorn, lew, rowan or quicken, 
=, ash, spindle-tree, pine, elder, willow, furze, | 
1eath. 

In the ancient Gaelic alphabet the letter h (the 
huath or whitethorn) does not exist. The alpha- | 
bet is called the beth-luis-nuin, because b n, 
and not a b ¢, are its first three letters. 





* ¢ 


LITERAL. 
HAT is your last name, my boy?” asked 
the teacher of the new pupil, a frightened- 
looking youngster of some half-dozen years. 
“Tommy.” 


| tifrice”’ will 





“Tommy what?” 

“Tommy Tompkins.” 

“Then Tompkins is your last name,” turning 
to his record-book. 

“No, sir,” came the reply, with the air of one 
accustomed to render literalness to inquiring 
elders, ‘I don’t think so, sir. Tompkins was my 
name already when I was born, and aunty says 
they didn’t give me the other for a whole month 
afterwards.” 


| 
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BESS SES 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
prevent trouble from bad teeth. Adt. 

¥ ~~ - 

Quenches Thirst — 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- | 

ening Tonic—superior to lemonade. {Adr. 











Be the star player in your nine by using 
“3 in One.” Preserves ai tens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use ““3 in One” ; 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 
curve better. “3 in One” makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 
Sample bottle FREE. 3 in One Oil Co., 
we, 42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 




















Suffering from Varicose Veins, 





Weak nees, Weak Ankles, 

Varicose Leg Swellings, Lame Joints, 
Muscular Cramps, etc.,isanerve- 

Veins. racking experience. Against 


this is the happy experience 
found in our Seamless Heel 


@ ELASTIC 
” STOCKINGS 


Rest treatment yet discovered 
for these troubles. Grateful 
relief. Many permanentcures. 
Woven_to measure from new 
elastic. Manufacturer’sprices. 
Send for book about Vari- 
cose Veins, prices and self- 
measure directions. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elas 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St . Lynn. 











Go to your jeweler— 
ask him to show you an 


INGERSOLL- 


TRENTON 
Jeweled Watch 


Examine it—test it—carry it 
—you'll find watch value such 
as you have never before seen. 


Ingersoll- Trenton watches are 
built primarily for close tim- 
ing and long service. They 
will not disappoint you in either 
respect. 

You can buy the “I-T” 
only at responsible jewelers 
—those competent to adjust and 
regulate it to your individual 








“I-T” needs. Prices range from $5 
ee to $15 according to the grade 








of movement and case. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Frankel Building, New York. 
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HURRAY 

Good Sport 
for all 
Winter ! 





UN for all the 
long Fall and 
Winter evenings. 
Carroms, other games and 
real baseball, all played on the 


Ideal Baseball 
Combination 


Game Board 
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Carroms—one of the most pop 
ular amusements ever invented—and 
many other games are played 


on one side of the Board. On the 
other is a baseball diamond on which 
all plays of the outdoor game may be 
made. You can pitch curves, place 
hits, field and run bases. From two 
to eighteen can play. 

This Board makes the finest kind 
of gift for a boy. It means endless 
amusement for him and his friends. 


For sale by dealers in nearly all cities 
and towns. lf you can't find tl, write 
tous. Full description sent on request. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Mfrs. 
150 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. 


Makers of all kinds of Game Boards and of the 
celebrated Peerless Lightweight Folding Tables 











As You Read Through 


This Advertisement 


Let the Arrow Guide Your Thoughts to the 
We Ask and You 


Goupen—Then Do As 
Will Never Regret It. 


It Will Not Cost 


You a Penny— 


if Occident Flour z/se/f does not prove 
to you in your own home and to your 
entire satisfaction, that it is the best and 
most economical flour you can buy. 

We &now that Occident Flour will 
give you far better results in baking 
than any other flour. 


And we prove to you that we must know this, be- 


cause we agree to refund to you, without 


full purchase price of any package of Occident Flour which 


you do not find to be all that we claim. 


It is a simple matter to claim—in advertisements that any product is the 


best of its kind. 


But our proposition is a money-back-guarantee instead of a mere claim, 
assuring you of everything to gain and nothing to lose in trying Occident Flour, 
That is why we can afford to rest our case on the guarantee. 

need no argument when the proof is yours at our risk. 


Explanatory Note: 

Usually reasons for extra quality are given in ad- 
vertisements. It would takea book to givethe reasons 
for Occtdent quality--to explain about the hard, 
glutinous wheats used—our unique methods of clean- 
ing, washing and drying these wheats—the many 

intricate pro- 

cesses of separa- 

ting and purify- 

ing the flour 

. ‘ particles, our lab- 
oratortes where 
chemists and bak- 
ers study, test and 
safeguard the 
Occtdent product. 
We give you far 
greater assurance 
of betler satistac- 
tion with Occident 
Flour than mere 
reasons in adver- 





tising. We give 
you the very best 
reason proot in 


the flour itself by 
trial at our risk. 


























argument, the 


You 


—Made So Much 
Better It Must 
Cost More 


Occident superiority always shows in 


your baking. 
Our Offer 

Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as 
many bakings as you wish. If you are not 
satisfied that it is better than any other 
flour you can buy, your money will be 
returned without argument. 

All we ask is that you tear off the cou- 





pon and handitto your grocer. Tear Mr. 
it off now and you won't forget. If Grocer 
your grocer does not sell Occident I want to 
Flour, he can easily get it for you. . oi oie =e 
If he won't, send us the coupon Occident Flour, 
or a postal giving your own as advertised : 







and your grocer’s name Youth's Companion. 


and address. 


Russell-Miller Name 
Milling Co. J Address .... 
Minneapolis 
U.S. A. Grocer’'s Name 

F gu er's Addr 









Pg Grocer’s name and address MUST be filled in.) 
Special Notice to Grocers:— We will prot o 
‘li any Occident sack re returned through dissat tio 
the flour, you are authorized und the full purchase 


and we will re 





mburse y 
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[UKE,VARNUM 
hg? +i). 


HE night had thrilled to fife and drum— 
The day was silent, since the dawn; 
The minutemen with Stark were gone; 
The women labored, hushed and dumb: 
The air was vibrant with a sense 
Of solemn import, grave, intense ; 
The very children half forbore 
To prattle at their wonted play, 
And where the men had marched away, 
A lame boy by a smithy door 
Stood useless, lone, disconsolate— 
A burning spirit, wroth with fate. 


At Bennington was bitter need, 

And he acripple! But again 

He hears a troop of mounted men, 

For Colonel Warner rides with speed, 
Yet views his horse with troubled brow. 
He reins before the smithy now, 
And,—*‘Can you shoe a horse?” he cries. 
The boy, Luke Varnum, grown a man, 
Makes bold reply, “I think I can!” 
Then, striving with his might, he tries, 
Till soon a weakling, at his post, 

Has served the Continental host. 


The mounting leader turned to say, 
“My lad, of all the loyal men 

Who left you for the fight, no ten 

Have served the cause as you, to-day!” 
O happy blacksmith’s boy, who knew 
To-morrow that the words were true! 
For Warner came in time to join 

Our forces, else the foe had won; 

He saved the stores of Bennington, 

By timely advent, ere too late— 

Luke Varnum turned the scale of fate! 


*® © 


A HOUSE -PARTY. 


OW the impression was 
H given no one seemed 
to know, but the four 
young women who regis- 
tered to do free kindergarten 
work in the Hawkins Street 
Kindergarten supposed that 
the service was to give them 
advanced credit on the work 
of their final year. After 
they had taught for one hot 
month, they discovered that this was a mistake. 
Not only was there no pay, but there would 
be no credit for the work. It had been com- 
mended as offering opportunity for summer 
practise, but it had not been intended to imply 
that this would count on the course of study. 

The four girls held an indignation meeting, 
and began to look over their letters to see what 
invitations to the country were still available. 

‘*And yet, girls,’’ said Margaret Haley, ‘‘it 
doesn’t seem as if all of us ought to go. 
we divide the work so as to keep it going? 
I’d be willing to stay two weeks more, or to 
go and come back for the last half of August, 
if the rest of you would.”’ 

“Not I. I’m just tired to death. And I 
think it’s mean that we should have been 
allowed to do this work and get no credit for it,’’ 
said one of the girls. The others seemed to 
agree with her. 

That night Margaret Haley read the word of 
the Lord concerning the blessing to him who 
gives a cup of cold water to one of the little 
ones, and she resolved to stay and see the work 
through. 

It was a hot month, and she was almost 
without help in the work, and an invitation 
she received to attend a house-party appealed 
to her strongly. But again she read the word 
concerning inviting those who cannot recom- 
pense nor return the invitation, and she re- 
solved to have a house-party of her own. 

There were two little boys in the kindergarten 
whose father was insane. He had been terribly 
burned in the foundry where he worked, and 
the shock of his sufferings had upset his reason. 
The mother had a baby in her arms, and 
was hard put to it to care for the three little 
ones. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘I’m going to use 
my room as a guest-chamber for two weeks, 
and invite two friends of mine to stay with us.’’ 

Mrs. Haley was a widow. She and Mar- 
garet were alone, and although they were rich 
as compared with the mother of the little boys, 
they had their troubles and privations. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Haley consented without question. 
Margaret had never had brothers or sisters, 
and when she saw the two little black heads 
on her own pillows at night her heart gave a 
great throb of love for the little lads worse 
than fatherless. 

They had been well brought up, according 
to the standards of their environment, and 
proved strangely free from bad habits, and 
remarkably appreciative. At the close of each 





Couldn’t | 


meal they said, “Excuse me,’’ a moment before 
Mrs. Haley and Margaret rose, and standing 
| behind their chairs they said something very 
| low, which after a few meals the mother and 
daughter succeeded in understanding as ‘‘ Thank 
| God for a good supper,’’ or dinner or breakfast, 
as the case might be. 

‘‘That is rather a fine little thing to say,’’ 
said Mrs. Haley. ‘*Hereafter, let us say it 
with you.’’ 

So after every meal all four of them said it 
together, ‘Thank God for a good dinner.’’ 

Mrs. Haley cared for the two little lads during 
the day, and Margaret went to the kindergarten 
all through the rest of August, till the regular 
workers came back from their vacation. 

On the morning when the little lads went 
back, they came out upon the porch where 
Margaret and her mother were seated together 
in the hammock, and standing on each side, 
they put their arms round the mother and 
daughter, and Angelo said: 

‘*Tony and I have thought of another little 
prayer. We should like to say it.’’ 

‘‘Say it,’’? said Mrs. Haley. ‘‘We shall be 
glad to listen.’’ 

‘‘Do you sometimes wish you had gone to 
the house-party ?”’ asked Mrs. Haley, one day 
at the end of the summer. 

‘‘No, mother,’’ said Margaret. “I have ex- 
tended my acquaintance through my own house- 
party, and [ can say, ‘Thank God for good 
friends.’ ’’ 





THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


O one who has had any experience with the 
N Chinese language will disapprove of the 

recent decision of the government of that 
nation to make English the official language in 
the scientific and technical schools. There are so 
many almost imperceptible differences in accent 
and the tone of voice to be used that the progress 
of most foreigners is usually far from rapid. It is 
some comfort to think, says Miss A. S. Roe in 
“China as I saw It,” that there is not a Chinese 
living who can “recognize” the whole of the forty- 
four thousand characters. To “recognize charac- 
ter” means to be able to read. 


Apart from the characters, the idiom presents 
untold difficulties to a Western mind. With a 
view to future conversations, I learned by heart 
such commonplace sentences as these : 

“Middle To falls, speak get come, speak 
not come?” [Do you speak Chinese ?] 

To this imaginary question I picture myself 
aes: 

“Some clause words speak get come. I learning 

pvet B end not attain.” [I speak a little. I learn 
slowly. 
It is more than likely that in using the wrong 
tone of voice — have conveyed an absolutely 
different meaning from the one you intended. By 
speaking in the upper level tone instead of the 
lower level tone, or the vanishing tone instead of 
the entering tone, you have spoiled the whole 
thing, and by some slight mistake of this kind have 
said river instead of fire, or sleep instead of water, 
or duck’s cues instead of Adam. 

Or possib Y. you have aspirated the letter “k” 
that should have been left unaspirated, and this 
may mean the difference between a wife and a 





owl. 

A story is told of two young missionaries who 
sent out their servant to buy them fowls, but they 
used the wrong “k,” and the man went out quite 
puzzled, and did not come back till o—. He 
was quite crestfallen and disconsolate, aving 
failed in his quest. He had been asking for wives 
instead of fowls, and there were none to be had. 

In a monosyllabic language of forty-four thou- 
sand different characters, and only about four 
hundred and sixty sounds, it stands to reason that 
there are numbers and numbers of words which 
sound exactly alike, and very often cannot even 
be distinguished by a tone of voice. Under the 
sound of “chi,” a certain dictionary gives nearly 
two hundred different words. Imagine a sentence 
of this kind: 

“Chi chi chi chi, chi chi chi, chi chi ch’ih.” 

This means, ‘‘When one’s hunger is keen, one 
recollects that there are fowls to be had, and 
—r arrangement by which one can get them 
0 eat. 





* © 


ROPING A GRIZZLY. 


OPING grizzlies is a game, one might think, 
R for a dozen men; but there are stories on 

record of Californians who have roped the 
most powerful grizzly single-handed. In “Recrea- 
tions of a Sportsman on the Pacifie Coast,” Mr. 
| C. F. Holder describes a catch of this sort made 
by Don José Castenada. Don José was living 
at the time at the Chino ranch, about fifty miles 
east of Los Angeles, and one day, when riding 
through the willows to inspect his cattle, came 
suddenly, without warning, upon a grizzly that 
had wandered down from the hills on a marauding 
trip. 


The first warning Don José had was of some- 
thing flying by his face, and striking his horse a 
fearful blow on the rump. The object was the 

aw of a big grizzly. The animal had reared up 
n the brush and struck at Don José, but had 
missed him, as he had intuitively put spurs to his 
horse and rushed into a clearing, Salling his riata, 
that on the range was always coiled loosely on 
the pommel. The bear followed on the dead run. 

Don José was now in a y clearing the size 
of a large circus tent, and directed his horse round 
in a cirele, riding slowly until the grizzly came 
within ten feet of him, gradually leading him up 
to a small, curly willow. Suddenly he threw his 
horse on his haunches to the side, and as the 
grizzly came on cast the riata. 

As it fastened on to the hind leg of the animal 
Don José ran his horse round the tree, thus haul- 
ing the grizzly close to it with a heavy drag; and 
while it fell on its side, rolling over and bit ng at 
the rope, Don José ran his horse round the tree 
several times until he had the animal completely 
in the toils. 

He now fastened the end of his riata to a limb, 
and as the bear was trying to reach him all the 
time, he made a second riata of his hair rope, 
tossed the noose over the bear’s head, and with a 
few turns over the pommel hauled taut, and so 
arranged the rope that the horse could not get 
wound up. 

During this time of excitement and quick action 
Don José had made the fight from the saddle, but 
he now proposed to leave it. He reached down 
and pulled his cinch-strap as tight as the horse 
would stand, so the saddle would not slip. He 
then left the well-trained horse —— back hard, 
as in the case of branding a steer, and preventing 








the bear from moving. The grizzly had backed 
up against the tree, the horse holding him in one 
direction, the tree in the other. 

Don José now took off his silk sash, and passing 
behind the tree, succeeded in tying the bear’s 
hind legs together. He thus had Mr. Bear at his 
mercy. He had made the capture single-handed, 
except for the aid of his horse. 


AROOM IN THE ALHAMBRA 
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Kk? By W. D.VF Roberts @ 


ID Isabella here send forth the man | 





Royal in dreams, as she in queenly grace, 
Catholic as she, believing he might place 
Her cross and his beyond the utmost scan 
Of other conquerors—dreams which so outran 
The hopes of men, that only in the face 
Of Isabella could Columbus trace 
A sympathy, courageous as his plan? 


She gave her jewels, gave indeed what more 
Heartened the sailor—gave her woman’s trust 
In his large courage. Through that very door 
Entered the queen, courageous, generous, just. | 
Here stood the dreamer-sailor, ere he went 
God-guided forth to win a continent. 


A “TAXI” EPISODE. 


R. Chauncey Spender was dressing in haste. 

So great was his hurry that his vocabulary 

strove hard to keep pace with the flight of 

shirt studs and the stubbornness of his tie. The 
reason for his precipitancy, says a writer in the | 
Harvard Lampoon, was that he was on his way to | 
propose to Miss Margaret Chillions at ten-thirty. | 
It was now ten twenty-seven. At last he was | 
dressed. He dashed out, called a taxicab, and | 
sped swiftly to the mansion of his heart’s desire. | 
Any one who has experienced the rapidity with | 
which taxicab costs mount up, with the flight of | 
time, will appreciate his feelings during the inter- | 
view which followed. } 


He arrived in good order, but a little late. | 
Telling the driver to wait, he ran A 4 the steps and | 
ulled the bell vigorously. While waiting for 

iss Chillions in the hallway he recalled his stupid 
move in having the cab wait for him. 

“Here I am doing nothing—absolutely nothing,” | 
he muttered to himself, ‘“‘at_a dollar and seventy- 
— cents atry. The less I do the more it does, 
and — 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of | 
Miss Chillions. Before she could gasp her sur- 

rise and pleasure at seeing him, he had seized 
ner unresisting hand and was pouring honest 
words of manly passion into her ear at a feverish 


rate. 

“Miss Chillions—Margaret [$2.97],” he said. 
“Dearest [$3.75], there has been something on m 
mind [$4.33] for a long while. It is that [$5.00] 
love you adore you [$6.25], worship the ground 


you tread on — 
si Mr. Spender,” she cried, blushin 
divinely, “I cannot believe you. This is mos' 


abrupt — I must have time to think of what you 
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“But,” expostulated the nnhapey man, “I love 
you ($9.76), Quick, O quick! ll you [$15.00] 
marry me?” 


“How queerly you act!” she answered. “I 
cannot decide at once. You must give me time —” 

“Time is | [$19.21]. You are very dear 
[$25.00] te me. cannot live without "(327.50] 
ou ” 


“Mr. Spender,” returned Margaret, with cold- 
ness, ‘‘you trifle with my affections —’ 

ie: dear,” he cried in agonized tones, “‘it’s no 
trifle [$30.75], I assure you. By now it must be 

$35.67] a ty to you that I’m in earnest. 
ar one Fi 46.32], say not nay after this [$50.00].” 

“Mr. Spender, 
maiden, re _“Return some time when you 
ean speak intelligibly.” 

With a moan of despair the baffled lover rushed 
to the street door just in time to collide with Mr. 
Chillions, the father of his innamorata. Without 
appearing to notice Chauncey, the old man dashed 
down the steps and leaped into the waiting “taxi,” 
shouting an address, and the cab whirled off, 
leaving Chauncey hatiess on the sidewalk. 

A great peace settled down over his soul as he 
remembered the injunction to call when he could 
speak intelligibly. As he gazed after the flying 
taxicab a broad grin overspread his face. 

“Well, it’s allin the family,” said Chauncey, as 
he ran lightly back up the steps. 


cannot listen to men said the 


TWO SIDES OF A TRAGEDY. 


66 REDERIC Remington understood the life 
fF of the plains as few others ever have,” said 
a veteran Union Pacific conductor to a 
passenger on the observation-car one day, as they 
were crossing Wyoming. ‘The cruel, desperate 
struggle of the creatures of the plains,—the tragic 
end that comes to every one of them sooner or 
later,—he knew it all and pityingly responded to 
it. Ihave at home among the things I prize most 
highly,” he went on, “a letter from Mr. Reming- 
ton. Perhaps you are wondering how a railroad 
conductor happened to be corresponding with the 
great artist. It came about this way: 


“One bleak day several winters ago, as my train 
was crossing the plains along about here, I looked | 
out of the car window, and noticed a range cow | 
——. alone on the plains. Her calf, just born, | 
was lying between her fore legs. There was | 
something about the still attitude of the cow, and | 
the way she was looking off into the distance, that | 
caught my attention. I followed her gaze, and | 
there on a knoll were two a, crouched, | 
ready torunin. They were watching the cow and | 
feasting greety eyes on the helpless calf. What 
was about to happen was plain to be seen. If the 
mother cow left her calf for even a moment, the 
coyotes would be upon it, tearing it to pieces. 
Yet. the time would come when she must seek 

The coyotes were waiting for that time. 

“The scene was quickly lost to view. The pity 
of it, however, I couldn’t forget, and, thinkin 
what a fine picture Mr. Remington could make o 
the scene, I sat down and described it to him in a 
letter, the best I could. 

“TI received an answer to it soon afterwards. 

“ «The tragedy you describe,’ he said, ‘is not an 
uncommon occurrence on the plains. Indeed, 
several years ago I painted a picture of a scene 
quite similar to it.’ 

‘There was more in the letter, but the sentence 
that made the hit with me was reserved for the 
last. It ran something like this: 

“Doubtless your sympathies and those of your 
passengers were all with the mother cow and her 
yaby calf. It didn’t occur to you, did it, that most 








| He planned an exceptionall 
| himself looked after the cooking of several of the 
| choicest dishes. The members returned half an 


likely there were several little coyotes, hungry, 
clamorous for food, curled up in a hole near by? 
Nor did you think that perhaps father and_ mother 
coyote, because of their little ones’ cries for food, 
had been roaming over the plains in the midst of 
winter’s desolation, vainly seeking food, and that 
in the young calf at last they had found what 
seemed to them a delicious means of satisfying 
the hunger of their young. To me it seems very 
— that the two eager coyotes, watching 
heir prey, signify no less of parental love than the 
frightened cow hovering over her calf.’ ” 


* 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL SERVICE. 


Te late Rev. Myron W. Reed was a man wlio 
could do more than preach effectively inside 
achureh. According to Mr. J. A. Watrous, 
writing in the Chicago Record-Herald, he held a 
service on one occasion under exceptionally un- 
dignified circumstances, and at a time when his 
congregation was extremely hungry. Mr. Reed 


| belonged to a Denver club that had a fine club- 


house some distance from the city. At least once 
a year, all of the members spent a week together, 
hunting, fishing, rowing and resting. 


When Sunday came, on one of those gatherings 
at the club, Doctor Reed said he would remain 
at headquarters and superintend dinner-getting. 
ood dinner, and he 


hour before the meal was ready. 

“This, my brothers, is a suitable hour for Sab- 
bath service,” said the minister, who was just out 
of the kitchen, wearing a long apron and with his 
sleeves rolled up. : 

“Judge, start ‘Rock of Agee. All join the 
judge. Now join me in thanking God for smiling 
upon us in the past and in a request for a continu- 
ation of His mercies.” 

It was one of Myron Reed’s most beautiful 
prayers. After it he talked for ten minutes in a 
war that made his audience feel that, instead of 
looking after their dinner, he must have spent the 
morning in close communion with his Creator. 
“General, start ‘Nearer My God to Thee.’ All 
in 


en came a short closing prayer, the amen 
followed by: 

“John, bring out the dinner.” 

While John was bringing out the dinner the 
general and the judge were clearing their throats 
and passing their handkerchiefs so as to clear 
their eyes. ‘ 

“T fully agree with you, judge,” said the general. 
“It was the most impressive religious service | 
ever attended.” 


=. 


* © 
“DON’T MIND ME.” 


the world to want anybody to make trouble 

on her account. When she “dropped in” 
on Mrs. Doolittle unexpectedly for dinner one day 
she made her position on this point quite clear. 
“Don’t you go to a mite of bother on my account, 
Mis’ Doolittle,” a writer in Puck represents her as 
saying. ‘You know that I’m a person for whom 
you can just lay down an extra plate and set 
before me anything you happen to have in the 
house. 


“If you just fry a chicken same as you would for 

your own folks, an’ make up a pan 0’ your tea-bis- 
cuits that no one can beat, an’ open a glass o’ your 
red-currant jelly, an’ have a dish o’ your quince 
preserves, an’ some o’ the pound-cake you most 
always have in your cake-jar—you do that an’ 
have some pi ing-hot apple fritters with hot maple- 
sirup to go with ’em, an’ some o’ your g coffee, 
an’ any vegetables you happen to have in the 
house—I like sweet potatoes the way you fix ’em 
mightily—but, la, just have anything else you 
a to have. 
“I’m one that expects an’ is willing to eat what’s 
set before me, an’ no questions asked ner fault 
found when I go visiting. So don’t you put your- 
self out a mite for me. If you have what I’ve 
mentioned an’ anything else you want to have I’ll 
be satisfied. I ain’t one that cares very much 
about what I eat, anyhow. As the saying is, ‘any 
old thing’ will do for me.” 


Ms Betsey Baxter was the last person in 


* ¢ 


NO CLOCK- WATCHER. 


OW many cierks measure up to the standard 
of the young bookkeeper in this story from 
Human Life? He was employed in the 

passenger department of a great railroad. It was 
just a little before lunch. Some of the clerks were 
putting on their coats, some leaving for the wash- 
room, some consulting the clock; some were still 
busy. Suddenly the ‘‘boss” entered. He glanced 
about him, and then approached the young book- 
keeper. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

The young man kept on figuring, and the boss 
put a hand on his desk and repeated the question. 

Instantly the other looked up, surprised to see 
the chief at his elbow. 

“T beg your pardon, were you speaking to me?” 
he asked. , : 

‘Merely inquired the time—that was all,’”’ said 
the other. 

The bookkee og glanced about the room, located 
the — clock, and said, “It’s ten minutes to 

elve.” 

“Thank you,” said the general manager and 
vice-president, and strolled out. 

That conversation cost the young bookkeeper 
his place—in the passenger department—and put 
him under a higher officer, ‘on the firing line.” 
Nine years later he was assistant general manager, 
and while still in the thirties became a general 
manager, full-fledged. 


* ¢ 


HE LIKED THE PLACE. 


URING an open-air Lincoln celebration in 

Springfield last year, one of the speakers 

roused his hearers, all of whom were white, 
to a great pitch of patriotic excitement. In the 
midst of it, an aged colored couple made their 
appearance on the edge of the crowd, and, won- 
dering what it was all about, paused to listen. In 
the excitement of the moment some of the white 
spectators seized the negro and carried him upon 
the platform, where some one presented him with 
a bouquet of flowers. 

He was in the act of turning away with the 
flowers, when an impulsive woman rushed _for- 
ward and thrust a five-dollar bill into his hand. A 
broad grin cleft his black face as he glanced at 
the bill, and he was gazing around with a chuckle, 
when his wife’s alarmed voice struck upon his 


ear. 

“Come off dat stage, William!” 

Still grinning, the negro advanced to the edge of 
= pene Shaped his hand like a megaphone 
at his 

“Ah’sin no hurry. Ah’s goin’ t’ hang round up 
heah a while longer!” 


mouth, and answered: 
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THE FIGURE GAME. 


| 
By Edgar Norcross. | 
} 


ILLY was sitting in the window-seat, 
W his brow puckered up over a slateful | 

of figures. “O dear,’’ he sighed, ‘‘I | 
wish I could make them look better !’’ 

Certainly there was cause for woe, for Willy’s | 
fingers were clumsy. 
their heads were coming 
off ; the threes bulged out 
too much behind, and the 
nines were very queer 
indeed. Poor Willy had 
got so far along in his 
multiplication table that 
when his teacher told 
him to practise making 
the figures, his first 
thought was to rebel. 

**T don’t want to prac- 
tise,’’? he had said. But 
the teacher turned away 
with a quiet, “Very well, 
then,’? which had made 
him, as soon as he came 
home, sit right down and 
try as hard as he could to 
straighten out the crooked 
numbers. 

‘* Hello, old man !’’ 
called out his father, 
cheerfully, coming intu 
the room. ‘“What’s the 
matter to-day? You 
don’t look quite as happy 
as you ought to. School 
wrong ?”? 

‘No, sir,’’ said Willy. 
“It’s not the school, it’s 
I. I’ve been practising 
and practising, and I just 
can’t make these old num- 
bers look right.’’ 

His father took up the 
slate and looked it over 
carefully. ‘‘They aren’t 
quite up to scratch,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘Look here,’’ 
he exclaimed, suddenly, 
‘*T’ve got a scheme. It’s 
a very funny trick, and it 
ought to help you, too. 
Give me the slate.’’ 

He wiped it off clean 
with the sponge, and then handed it back to 
his son. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘write down all the num- 
bers through nine, leaving out the eight.’’ 

Willy wrote down 12345679. 

‘*Now which one of the figures have you 
drawn badly ?”’ 

Willy smiled. ‘‘They’re all pretty bad,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I think that the four is the worst.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ said his father. ‘‘Now you 
multiply that row of figures by thirty-six, and 
tell me what you get.’’ 

Here is the sum: 

12345679 
36 
74074074 
37037037 
444444444 

“Why, the answer is all fours!’’ cried Willy. 

His father smiled. ‘‘Now write down that 
row of figures again.’’ 

Willy wrote 12345679. 

‘*Now which looks the worst ?’’ 

“T guess,’’ said Willy, ‘ ‘that the two is pretty 
bad. But the four is a lot better !’’ 

“Of course it is,’’? said his father. ‘‘This 
is a good way to cure bad figures. Now you | 
multiply that row by eighteen and tell me what | 








3 
THE CATSPAW. 


By Caroline S. Maddocks. | 


E won’t hurt you,” said little Ted, 
As baby sister on he led | 
To the cattle-shed. 
And when before a great new calf, 
They stood in fear, 
In most endearing tones he said: 
“You pat him, dear.” 


ES 
RAIN POOLS. 


By May Turner. 





the garden paths the rain pools lie; | 
Flowers in the beds bend over; 
Down in the water a bird flits by; 
The little white cloud is a rover. 
The sun shines out, and the sky is fair, 
Deep, deep in the world down there! 
Little winds shiver through bush and tree; 
Waves on the pool top scurry; 
Rain-beaten blossoms and wind-blown bee | 
Pass me by in a flurry. 
Gone is the beautiful world below, 
And small, small the rain pools grow! 


CHILDREN’S 


The fives looked as if | all twos!’’ he cried. 


| you get. Take plenty of time and make plain | time?’’ Willy thought some minutes before | 
This time the sum he had was this: | he answered, ‘‘Why, it was eighteen.’’ 


figures. ’’ 
. ‘‘And what was the —’’ 





12345679 

18 ‘I see!’ cried Willy. ‘‘The first time 1| 
se7esss3 multiplied by thirty-six, and that was nine 
12345679 times the bad figure. And the second time | | 
222222222 


” 


the bad figure two. Now let me see — He 
wrote down another row of figures hastily, 


Willy began to laugh. ‘‘Why, this time it’s 
‘*And look, father, see 








MAKING A SCRAP. BOOK. 


9 


12345679. ‘*Now the one is bad there, isn’t it, 

papa? It’s all lopsided. 

ply by one times nine, that is, nine.’ 
And he did this sum out on the slate: 


what good twos some of them are! And 
when his father smiled in reply he grew eager. 
‘*But tell how do you do it?’? he demanded. 
‘See if you can find out,’’ he said. ‘*What 


did you multiply by the first time?’’ 12345675 
““Thirty-six,’’ said Willy. 3 
111111111 


‘‘Right, and what was the bad figure that 
time ?’’ 

**Four.’’ 

‘*And what did you multiply by the second 


‘T’ve got it,’? he cried. ‘‘What fun it is! 
And now I can practise up on any figure I 
want to. I’ll soon make all good ones!’’ 














Jack and was Sidbeisy Anas. 
As happy ascould be, 

Went to ride on donkey Ned 

The country sights to see. 














The 


th ent Gitoughs a little brook , 
Neddie didn't mind; 


He waded t 


,climbed up the bank, 
And-— th 


ey slid off behind ! 























| 


multiplied by eighteen, and that is nine times 


So I ought to multi- | 





PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADE. 
y first in a bonnet was found, I’ve heard, 
“i my first to my last twas a comical place 
But ’twould total my friend if I doubted his word— 
I never should dare look him square in the face 


2. SUBTRACTIONS. 

From a part of a circle take five and leave a 
remedy; from a plant take a letter and leave 
a cloak; from beneath and leave a stroke; from 
familiar and leave a tree; 
from undoubtedly and 
leave what is rude; from 
revolve and leave to rub; 
from a thicket and leave 
au low bush; from reading- 
matter and leave an atti 
tude. 


3. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Words of five letters 

A common meat; 
To beautify 

To let desce “nd ; 
A kind of pie; 

Red, white or blue; 
These, sharp and 

sour; 

To recompense ; 

Centrals—a flower. 


4. ACROSTIC 
Primals and finals spe lla 
famous painting. 


A fissure. A state. Dis- 
vosed of for money. 
rhree. Animage. Time 
of day. Girl’s name. 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Words of five letters. 
A month before April 
Bewitches with magic. 
Disliked or detested 
Becomes a scene tragic. 


The fruit of the orchard 
‘he warrior’s lance is. 
Last, vapid or tasteless 
Turns plainly romances 
6. RIDDLES. 
I. 

I travel many weary miles, 
Yet never walk alone. 
And yet I’ve led the path 

way home 
_In every land and zone. 
You'll find me near the 


rocky shore, 

And vessels I must 
guide. 

And packages you often 

send 

With me are strongly 
tied. 

II. 


I may be made of brass, 
oo pe wood. I may live 
or a century or be easily 
defaced and lost. I am 
given as a token of love, 
and yet the sight of me 
may cause sorrow. Some- 
times I hold a stream, a 
| tree, a bird and a bush, sometimes I hold only a 

ace. I may look like you or like your friend. I 
may be black or white, and so small I may be seen 
in your eye. 

7. WORD-BUILDING. 
I. 

Toa laugh add a letter and get a kind of meat; 
another and get false, another and get confusion, 
another and get a river in Engiant, another and 
get a useful article in making a fire. 

II. 

Add a letter to an exclamation and get a sunny 
| slope, another and get a high wind, another and 
get a bird, another and get a refreshment, another 
| und get a commander, another and get increased, 
| onethe er and get an old story. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. 1. Cap, eye, toll—eapitol. 11. Or, a, toe, re, 
O—oratorio. 

2. Noise, nose; plaint, plant; hoist, host; coin, 
} con; vain, van; ” paid, pad; plain, plan; moist, 
most. 


3. Antechamber, antedate, 
4. Pat, pet, pit, pot, put. 


santelope, antecessor. 


| 5. Mast, sing, singe, asters, in, as—‘*Master- 
| singer. 
6. Mate, master, mat, steam, stare, art, team, 
| ream. 
| Abs a 
NEWS. 


By Helen A. Sibley. 

| N old gnu asked a shy new gnu,— 
’Twas on the plains, this interview,— 
= Oh, have you heard the news to-day?” 
| The new gnu trembled. “ Where are they ? 
Noise frightens me!” and fast he fled. 
The old gnu hoarsely laughed, and said: 
“Well, if that isn’t too absurd! 

I thought the meaning of that word 
Even a new gnu knew.” 





— > 


THE BIRTHDAY. 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 


ROWN nuts in the frosting, 
Peeping from below; 
Ten pink rosebuds blooming 
On a mound of snow. 
Ten bright candles burning, 
In a circling row, 
O’er the white cloth’s surface 
Cast a rosy glow. 
Ten small heads a-bobbing 
All at once to show 
| 


— 





How to put out candle 
With “one great, big blow!” 
One, two, three for Amy, 
Four, five, six for May, 
Eight, nine, ten for Polly 
Because it’s her birthday ! 
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bent her slender form back to escape 

the sizzling, sputtering heat, while with 
her long fork she rescued the crisp brown 
cireles from the bubbling fat, and deposited 
them in a large yellow dish. Dan, up from 
the field, stopped a moment to look at the pic- 
ture before he said: 

‘Well, Matty, doughnuts? ‘That’s good. 

‘It’s a scorcher out,’’ he continued, perching 
on the white-scoured table and helping himself 
liberally from the heaping pan. ‘These are 
right nice, Matty. Most as good as mother’s. 
You’ll catch up if you keep on trying.’’ 

A deeper flush than that born of the cook- 
stove and the hot day mounted to Martha’s 
cheeks. Then a little gurgling sound held her 
attention, and the color died away. It wasa 
soft little sound at first, but it grew in volume 
until, losing all dove notes, it burst into an 
undeniable roar. Martha hurried out, returning 
with her small son held in her proud arms, 
the baby tears already changed into smiles. 

Dan bolted the last crumb and held out his 


Mw RTHA was frying doughnuts. She 





arms. ‘‘Come here, buster! 
Hello! Going to punch your 
daddy ?’” 


‘Isn’t he a darling? Did 
mammy’s baby have a nice nap 
on the cool porch ??’ 

“You didn’t let him sleep 
outdoors ?’’ said Dan. 

“It’s the best place for him 
this weather.’’ 

‘*There’s sure to be drafts. 
Mother never let us_ breathe 
outdoor air when we were 
asleep.’’ 

It was on the tip of Martha’s 
tongue to say, ‘“That’s why 
you take cold so easily,’’ but 
she held her peace. She stood at 
the window, hugging baby, as 
her husband walked down the 
pasture slope. Then she went 
to her room, put baby on the 
bed, and gave him a darning- 
egg to play with. 

**T suppose she’d face him 
north and give him a rubber 
ring,’’ she thought. ‘‘O baby, 
dear, I wish I could do some- 
thing right !’’ 

‘Soda biscuit!’’ said Dan, 
the next morning, as he sat 
down to the _ breakfast-table. 
‘‘Mother’s recipe ?’’ 

**VYas,’’ 

‘*That’s right. She made the 
best [ ever ate. 1’m going over 
to Houlton to-day, Matty. You won’t be lone- | 
some if I leave you alone, shall you?’’ 

‘Not with baby.’’ 

‘*He’s only left two, if they weren’t like his 
mother’s,’’ she said to herself, as she cleared 
off the table. ‘‘I wish I didn’t mind. Good 
old Dan!’’ 

Suddenly an idea struck her. 

“T’ll give him a treat, though he’ll be worse 
than ever. It’s only a four-mile drive. Baby 
want to take a ride with mammy ?’’ 

Nothing would have hurt Mother Wilde’s 
warm heart more than to know that she, with 
her two hundred pounds of flesh and her brim- 
ming store of kindly intentions, was the skele- 
ton in the closet of her daughter - in -law’s 
domestic happiness. She had seen little of her 
son’s wife. The wooing and winning had 
taken place in a distant town, and there they 
had boarded until Dan had bought a small 
farm a few miles from his old home. It 
chanced, from one cause and another, that 
Mrs. Wilde had not yet been in the new house. 

‘*Mother !’? cried Dan that night, springing 
up the steps in surprise. “Well, this is all 
right !’’ 

‘‘Matty wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
She drove over in all the heat. Why, hain’t 
the baby grown! He’s the moral of you, son, 
only he’s got his mother’s eyes.’’ 

“He couldn’t have prettier ones,’’ asserted 
Dan. 

After supper Dan lingered in the kitchen. 
“I’m glad you brought mother over,’’ he said 
to Martha. “You can learn a lot of things. 
Just ask her about corn-cake to-morrow. That 
was a bit soggy to-night.’’ 

The smile that played about Martha’s lips 
spoke more of amusement than annoyance. 
Then she said: 

‘Don’t say anything about it to her, Dan. 
Please !?? 

“Why, of course not, Matty, if you don’t 
want me to. But you’ll never learn if you’re 
proud. ’’ 

“T wonder what he’d say if he knew that 
she made that corn-cake?’’ thought Martha, 
when Dan had joined his mother on the porch. 
“I'd rather he’d find fault with me than to tell 
him. She wasn’t used to the oven; it wasn’t 
a fair sample.’’ 

‘*You’ve got as nice a little wife as ever 








was,’’ said Mrs. Wilde, as her son sat down 
beside her. 


‘*That’s so!’? responded Dan, heartily. 


**You’ll be a lot of company for her, and you | 


can teach her your ways.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t she got ways of her own?’’ returned 
his mother. 

The next day Martha fell sick. “A bit run 
down,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Put her to bed for 
three or four days, and keep that staver out of 
her way,’’ pointing to Master Baby. 

“It’s a real stroke of luck that mother’s 
here,’’ said Dan. ‘‘You can just take it easy 
and get well. Mother’!l look after me.’’ 

‘‘He won’t miss mea mite,’’ thought Martha, 
and she choked. Then the choke turned into a 
smile as she remembered the corn-cake. 

‘Does Matty set her bread overnight?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Wilde that night of her son. But 
Dan’s masculine memory was not equal to the 
occasion. 

‘*You do just as you always do, mother, 
and we shall get along all right. 
good chance to get things into shipshape order. ’’ 


DRAWN PY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“WELL, THIS IS ALL RIGHTI" 


“Order !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilde. ‘‘There 
isn’t a house in better order far nor near!’’ 

“I guess there ain’t much lacking,’’ re- 
sponded Dan. ‘‘But she does lots of things 
different from what you brought me up to. I 
tell her she ain’t got your ways.”’ 

‘*You tell her that ?’’ 

“Why, yes, but she’s a bit touchy about it 
sometimes. ’’ 

“Dan Wilde! 
my son!’? 

This was all the comment she made aloud, 
but when he left the room she continued the 
conversation with herself: 

‘So that’s the way the wind blows! Dan’s 
a regular old maid. I guess I didn’t spank 
him enough when he was little, but he was 
always so good. ‘My ways,’ indeed! Poor 
Matty! I guess this is my chance to work for 
weal or woe. Many a household’s broken up 
for less than a mother-in-law.’’ 

Martha stayed in bed a week, growing rested 
and strong under tender ministrations. 

‘*You make Dan so comfortable he won’t 
miss me,’’ she said, wistfully, one day. 

‘Don’t you fret, Matty. Dan’s awful fond 
of you. You ought to hear him talk about 
you.”’ 

A few days later Mrs. Wilde drove off in the 
afternoon stage. As the vehicle creaked its 
asthmatic way along the dusty road, the good 
woman’s face took on a half-amused, half- 
pathetic expression. 

“‘T don’t know as I’ve done any good,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘I know I haven’t done harm, and 
that’s saying something, for it lay to my hand 
if I’d been so inclined. I must own I was 
seared about the baby’s sleeping outdoors. A 
draft’s a draft the world over. But he’s a 
stout little fellow, and I guess he’ll stand it in 
spite of them. As for cooking—well, I never 
could have beat Matty, and Dan would have 


You are a gump if you are 


found it out; but men have to have things | 


pounded into them! I hope it won’t be laid 
up to my charge for deceit in wilful under- 
baking and a heavy hand with the salt, and 
letting things get burned on purpose. It goes 


against the grain to do diseredit to your own 
cooking, with your eyes open, but I guess it 
paid.’’ 

“Tt seems real good to see baby fixed up 
once more,’’ remarked Dan, as he sat down to 


It will be a} 


the supper-table that night. ‘ ‘Mother said she 

| didn’t have time to wash and iron his white 
| frocks. She said you must be real smart to 
| keep him so fresh. I told her I guessed you 
were. 

‘*Seems like old times,’’ he added. 
didn’t use the good dishes.’’ 

The next morning Dan added the last drop 
of content to Martha’s cup. 

‘‘T declare,’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know when 
I’ve had such an appetite! Seems as if mother’d 
fallen off a bit in her cooking. Things didn’t 
taste as they used. I’ve always thought her 
ways were all right.’’ 

But neither Dan nor Martha suspected that 
‘* mother’s ways’’ included the broad and 
beneficent principle of giving up her own way. 


‘Mother 


® © 


A VOYAGE FOR PERFUMES. 

HERE is nothing more fascinating to the 

majority of readers than a tale of adven- 

ture. The small boy is not the only indi- 
vidual who appreciates ‘‘Treasure Island.’’ 
The interest is not diminished when the story 
carries one back five thousand years, and is 
made to live, not only in words, but in painted 
pictures detailing almost every incident. Such 
a record is described by G. Maspero in ‘‘New 
Light on Ancient Egypt.’’ 


| In those far-away days much perfume was 
used, not only for the toilet, but for the incense 
required in the religious services. This the 
Theban priests co procure only through 
traders, and the essences lost in fragrance by 
their slow transit in Africa; also they were 
liable to be adulterated. In the light of these 
facts, Queen Hatshopsouitou determined to send 
an exploring expedition into the ‘‘Lands of 
Incense. ’’ 
This was almost as much of an undertaking 
as Columbus’s voyage. The ‘‘ Ports of Incense’ 
. were known only by hearsay, and the perils of 
the sea were not the less terrifying because they 
were visionary. But the queen fitted out five 
sound ships, equipped them in the most approved 
fashion, loaded them with goods likely to find 
_— — savages, and launched them in the 


We do not know from what port the squadron 
set out, nor how long it took to reach its desti- 
nation. We do know it finally reached the coast 
of Somali, that ‘‘secret district, where incense 
can be taken at will.’’ 

There the queen’s sailors made land. They 
went up a river and stopped in sight of a village 
amid sycamores and palms. Round huts were 
to be seen, with conical roofs, and no openings 
save the doors. They were perched on pil 
as protection from wild beasts or floods, an 
were entered by movable ladders. The natives 
—_ tall, slender, and of a brown almost 
The commander of the squadron advanced 
with eight soldiers. He displayed various gifts 
—five bracelets, two gold collars, a battle-ax, 
eleven strings of glass beads. ‘The people, daz- 
zled by the sight, ran to meet him. ‘*How,’’ 
they asked, ‘‘did you reach this country un- 
known to men??? 

Their chief, Parihon, was distinguished from 
his subjects by a boomerang, and his right leg 
was hidden by a sort of sheath made of rings 
of yellow metal, probably gold. 

he first courtesies exchanged, the Egyptians 
began a serious business. ‘They set up a tent 
in which they stored the wares they had 
brought. Each article of barter was paid for 
on delivery. For several days there was a 
continual procession of —— driving donkeys 
laden with produce. purchases were ele- 
phants’ teeth, gold, ebony, baboons, apes, and 
especially cassia and myrrh. Thirty-one in- 
cense-trees were upr with their mold and 
transplanted in baskets. The stowage was long 
and difficult. When there was no more room 
on board, and the ships were filled to overflow- 
ing, they set sail, steered for home. 

On their return the queen held high festival 
in their honor. The Theban troops came out 
to meet them; the royal flotilla escorted them to 
the landing-stage of the temple. 

The incense - trees were planted, square 
trenches were dug in the rock, filled with earth 
and well-watered. In the course of his exca- 
vations Monsieur Neville has found this very 
incense - garden, the draining - wells, the mud 
they contained, and the vegetable rubbish. 

On the death of her husband, the queen had 
the whole history of the expedition engraved 
and painted on the walls of the mausoleum. 
The -reliefs show the little squadron going 
toward the unknown, its arrival, the meeting 
with the natives, the bargaining, and thanks 
to the minute care with which the smallest 
details are drawn, the whole is seen in perfec- 
tion. 
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AN ELEPHANT BEAT. 


ATCHING elephants alive seems to be 

as exciting a sport as hunting them to 

death. According to a writer in the 
Times of India, the periodical keddah opera- 
tions in the Mysore elephant jungles afforded 
perhaps the most exciting spectacle of this kind 
in the world. Taking place about once in three 
years, they are generally made to synchronize 
with the visit of the viceroy or some other dis- 
tinguished guest. The last beat was in honor 
of Lord Minto. The elephants had been before 
the beaters for eight days, and were brought 
gently up by a line of something like a thou- 
sand men over several miles of country. Trum- 
pets and shrill horns joined their hideous noises, 
and drums and bamboo clappers beat inces- 
santly. 

Every eye was strained to catch the first 
glimpse of the approaching herd, and what 
was really only a few minutes of waiting 
seemed an age. At last a dark clump of ele- 
phants emerged from the undergrowth, lum- 
bered into the stream with a tremendous splash, 
and still crowding in a bunch, plodded slowly 
across. Issuing from the ford at their familiar 











landing-place, the elephants at once entered the 
wide mouth of a funnel-shaped stockade strongly 
built of the stems of young trees with brush- 
wood interlaced to conceal the stratagem from 
the unwary animals. A minute later they en- 
tered a small palisaded enclosure at the end of 
the funnel, and a heavy gate immediately fell 
down and closed the entrance. 

The elephants were now in a circular stock- 
ade of only about forty feet in diameter. There 
were fourteen of them, and as the spectators 
mounted the platform erected on the outside of 
the palisade a scene of wild interest met the 
= The poor, trapped beasts surged round 

a in a pushing, struggling, solid 
me 


yD. 

There was one large, but not fully grown 
tusker and one huge female; the remaining 
eleven were mostly of a size or two smaller, 
and three were almost babies, one of them 
standing no higher than a donkey, and appear- 
ing to have but little chance of surviving the 
grinding crush. 

The great beasts packed themselves together 
exactly like a Rugby football scrum. At one 
moment, with their heads to the center, they 
would be shoving against each other and 
wheeling about in the center of the stockade; 
at another the leaders would app! , their heads 
to a portion of the barriers, and the remainder 
pushing behind, the whole pack would throw 
their weight against the timbers in a vain effort 
to force a passage. 

Six kumakis, or trained elephants, with their 
mahouts on their backs, were then brought in 
for the next stage of the operations. This was 
the roping M4 of the captives preparatory to 
their removal. There were two methods of 
procedure, The first was for the bigger animals, 
and consisted of manceuvering them to the side 
of the stockade, so that their hind legs could 
be lashed to the upright logs. 

The trained animals pitilessly bustled the 
herd. Pushing, prodding, hurling their mon- 
strous weight in short charges under the guid- 
ance of the mahouts, they kept them continually 
on the move, so as to single out the larger ani- 
mals. Meanwhile the ropers crept in through 
the apertures of the latticed walls, watching for 
a chance to put a slip-knot on a leg, keeping a 
wary eye upon the movements of the untamed 
brutes, and dodging back into the palisade at the 
sign of danger. 

e & 


A STREET COSTUME. 


F, after viewing the procession of strange 

eostumes on the city streets, one feels that 

the present time is peculiar for conspicuous- 
ness in dress, he has only to turn to a descrip- 
tion like the one given by A. C. Dayton in 
“*Tast Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 
York,’’ to realize that other ages were not 
behind this era in this particular. Even in 
these days of the bizarre, such a dress would 
command particular notice, and probably the 
hoot of the small boy of seventy years ago or 
thereabouts. 


The appearance of a bride on -— “2 was 
always regarded with interest. The bridal 
couple could be com recognized by the lady’s 
costume. This usually consisted of a gorgeous 
white satin bonnet, with a high steeple-crown 
festooned with orange-blossoms. rom the 
peak of the crown was suspended a white veil 
of blond-lace which nearly touched the ground, 
and was capacious enough to envelop the form 
in its folds. 

The dress was of 1 brocade, with ‘‘leg-o’- 
mutton’’ sleeves. ‘The waist or bodice was as 
stiff and uncomfortable as steel and whalebone 
could make it. The skirt was gathered full, as 
if to act as a balance to bonnet and sleeves. 

A massive gold chain was coiled about the 
neck, attached to a gold chronometer worn in 
the belt, which was fastened with a buckle of 


——as roportions. 

ith the lady all in white and her escort all 
in black, no one could mistake a bridal pair as 
they promenaded up or down Broadway. 


* ¢ 


TWO HINTS FOR THE CAMPER. 


O keep the tent floor dry. Mark off the 
T size on level ground. Then from three- 
fourths-inch boards six inches wide make a 
frame of the same size, with the boards on edge. 


Place the frame on the tent site and fasten 
by drivir pees into the ground on each side of 
the upright boards. Nail the bottom of the 
tent to the outside of the frame one inch from 
the top. Then fill the inside with dirt to within 
an inch of the top, wetting and tamping it 
solidly. This will give a dry, firm tent floor 
five inches above the ground level. Logs might 
be used instead of boards. 

To secure a tent against high winds. Draw 
a line round the tent at a distance of two feet. 
At each corner and midway on each side set a 
six-inch post firmly in the ground. The top of 
the post should be nearly as high as the top 
of the tent. 

Along the side, at the height of the tent wall, 
and parallel té it, fasten to the posts by nailing 
or lashing saplings of about two inches in 
diameter. Fasten guy-ropes of the tent to these 
side pieces. 

This method not a gives better security 
against the wind, but furnishes a convenient 
rack for drying clothes and blankets. 


* 


BETTER THAN HE EXPECTED. 
OT long ago a young lawyer of Baltimore 
undertook the defense of an old negro 
who had been arrested for ‘‘helpin’ his- 
self without askin’,’’ and who in slavery days 
had once been owned by the young man’s 
father. It was his first case, and his defense 
was not brilliant, either in construction or in 
delivery. The old darky received no mercy, 
his guilt being clearly proved. 

**T’ank you, sah,’’ the prisoner addressed 
the judge, cheerfully, after the sentence had 
been pronounced. *‘‘’Tain’t anywhar near’s 
bad as I s’pected, sah. I t’ought sure, ’tween 
my character and pore Marse Frank’s speech, 
dey’d hang me for sartain.’’ 
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trike ended.—The strike of conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen upon the Grand 
Trunk Railway system, to which reference 
was made in this column last week, was ended 
August 2d, by a compromise agreement secured 
in part through the mediation of the Canadian 
minister of labor. The men are to receive an 
advance of about 18 per cent. in wages, dating 
back to May ist, and a further advance Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, corresponding with the rates then 
prevailing on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The company promises to take back the strikers 
as soon as possible, excepting those who have 
been guilty of violence or disorder; but the 
new men whom it has employed are not to be 
subjected to coercion or intimidation. 
& 
Ac Epidemic is raging in Russia. 
The first cases were reported in May; and 
up to July 28th, according to the official reports, 
the disease had manifested itself in 42 provinces 
and territories of European Russia, and there 
had been 37,652 cases and 16,651 deaths. In 
July there was a startling increase in the spread 
of the disease, and in the week ending July 
23d 13,374 cases were reported, of which 5,979 
ended fatally. ® 


T= Crisis in Spain between church and 
state has become more acute. The Vatican 
positively refused to continue the negotiations 
for the revision of the Concordat unless the 
government would first rescind its decree of 
June 11th, permitting non-Catholic societies 
to display the insignia of public worship. This 
the government would not do; and July 29th 
it summoned its ambassador to the Vatican to 
Madrid for consultation, and the premier, Sefor 
Canalejas, announced his purpose to proceed 
with the measures of reform. They include 
the restriction of religious orders, the regula- 
tion of education, and the general relations of 
the church and state. The situation has been 
complicated by a manifesto issued by Don 
Jaime, the Carlist pretender to the Spanish 
throne, in which he congratulates the Carlists 
in parliament upon their loyalty to the Pope, 
and declares that he will lead the battle in the 
day, which he believes to be not far distant, 
when his followers will rally to his flag. 
& 
T= King’s Declaration.—The bill which 
modifies the form of the religious declara- 
tion required of the King at his coronation, 
which passed its first reading in the British 
House of Commons June 28th, substituted for 
the direct repudiation and condemnation of 
Catholic doctrines the clause, ‘‘and declare 
that I am a faithful member of the Protestant 
Church as by law established in England.’’ 
The words ‘‘as by law established’’ were 
obnoxious to the non-conformists, and in defer- 
ence to their wishes, Premier Asquith consented 
to substitute the words, ‘‘I am a faithful Prot- 
estant.’’ In this form, the bill was given a 
second reading July 27th, by a vote of 410 to 
$4, and its third reading July 29th, by a vote 
of 245 to 52. It passed the House of Lords 
August 2d. Parliament adjourned August 3d 
until November 15th. 
& 
ommons and Lords.—Leaders of the 
two great parties in the British Parliament 
have been in conference at intervals since the 
opening of the present session, in the hope of 
arranging a compromise of the constitutional 
differences between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. ‘The first official state- 
ment regarding their deliberations was made by 
Premier Asquith in the House of Commons 
July 29h. Mr. Asquith stated that the confer- 
ences, in the course of 12 meetings, had made 
such progress as to make it not only desirable, 
but necessary, that they should continue. It 
would be wrong, Mr. Asquith added, to break 
off the conferences at this stage. 
* 
ye of ex-Secretary Carlisle.—John 
Griffin Carlisle of Kentucky died July 
sist, aged nearly 75. Mr. Carlisle served: in 
both branches of the Kentucky Legislature, 
SS] and as lieutenant-governor 
of that state before his 
first election as Represent- 
ative in Congress in 1876. 
He served as a Democratic 
Representative, 1877-1889 ; 
was Speaker of the House 
1883-9; was United States 
Senator from Kentucky 
1890-3, and resigned from 
the Senate in 1893, in order 
that he might accept the 
—— office of Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Cleveland’s second 
administration. This office he held until 1897, 
since which date he had engaged in the practise 
of law in New York. City. 
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& 
fa cercaentative Charles Q. Tirrell, Re- 
publican, of the Fourth Massachusetts 
District, died suddenly, July 31st, in his 66th 
year. He had served in Congress since 1901. 





Minne in Madagascar.—Primitive meth- | 
ods are employed in the exploitation of | 
the gold-mines discovered within the past few 
years in the foot-hills of the Andavakoera 
Mountains, in northern Madagascar. The 
miners are all natives, employed by the devel- 
oping companies. The gold is found in erys- 
tallized quartz, which occasionally contains 
one-third of its weight in metal, but the gold- 
bearing parts are irregularly scattered in chim- 
neys, and the chief difficulty is to localize the 
chimneys. Brought to the surface, the quartz 
is sorted, and the pieces which are starred with 
gold are broken up by pounding with a stone 
hammer. Finally, the pulverized quartz is 
washed to separate out the precious metal. | 
This final work is done especially by women. 
bad 
Movize Pictures of Germs.— By an | 
amazing combination of the microscope, | 
the cinematograph and | 
the stereopticon, Dr. Jean | 
Commandon of Paris has | 
succeeded in reproducing 
the movements of such 
tiny things as blood-cor- 
puscles and disease-germs, 
so that large audiences may 
see and study them. He 
recently gave a public ex- 
hibition in the French 
capital, showing the blood 
of various animals, both 
in normal flow and after 
inoculation with disease- 
germs. The enlargements 
obtained are as great as 
30,000 diameters, and the 
value to science is obvious. 
The characteristic action of many germs can be 
studied as never before. 
* 
N° Ship’s Compass.—A form of com- 
pass which automatically registers the 
route followed by a ship has been invented in 
France by Commandant Heit. It is a matter 
of practical experience in navigation that the 
steersman often varies from the course set for 
him in advance, and sometimes the final effects 
of these variations may become serious. The 
compass of Commandant Heit preserves a record 
of all the departures made by the ship from 
the set course from one end of the voyage to 
the other, and this record may be consulted at 
any time. The compass is connected with an 
electric apparatus in such a way that once every 
minute the angle made by the ship’s course 
with the magnetic meridian is recorded by 
means of an electric contact. The records are 
made on a moving roll of paper, whose motion 
is so timed that the hour and minute of the 
contact are automatically indicated. Thus the 
ship’s captain has continually before his eyes a 
chart of the course that he has traversed. 
+ 
| pare of Magnetic Storms.— Magnetic 
storms are disturbances of the earth’s 
magnetism manifested by auroral displays, ex- 
citement of the magnetic needle, and interrup- 
tion of telegraphic communication. They are 
often associated with great outbursts on the 
sun. It has generally been assumed that they 
occur simultaneously over all the earth, but | 
Dr. L. A. Bauer now questions the correctness 
of this assumption. Studying a magnetic storm 
which occurred in May, 1902, simultaneously 
with the outbreak of Mont Pelée, in Martinique, 
he reaches the conclusion that the disturbance | 
originated about 14° west of Martinique, and | 
travelled eastward about 7,000 miles per min- 
ute, encircling the entire globe. Examination | 
of the records of other storms leads him to| 
think that such disturbances usually travel | 
eastward, but sometimes westward, at the rate | 
of thousands of miles per minute, so that, in | 
general, they encircle the earth in about four 
minutes. 














bz Potatoes for Food.—A German 
company has undertaken to save the odd 
5,000,000 tons of potatoes lost annually in that 
country through lack of immediate market by 
desiccating, or drying the vegetable, so as to 
preserve it in usable form. Pressure, combined 
with vacuum, is used to withdraw the bulk of 
the water from the potato, and artificial heat 
dries the resulting ‘‘meal.’? This meal has 
one-quarter of the original weight and occupies 
one-eighth the space. It tastes and smells | 
somewhat like newly made bread. It may be 
used or kept in this condition for considerable | 
periods. Pressed into cake, it is used for animal 
feed. In practise, three and eight-tenths tons | 
of potatoes yield one ton of potato meal, at a 
cost of about 56 cents a ton. Twelve cents | 
a ton added for pressing makes the cost of the | 
cake 68 cents, which is not high for fodder of | 
such quality. Chemical analysis shows the 
following percentages of food value: water, | 
11.50; fat, 0.31; protein, 3.73; ash, 2.06; fiber, | 





1.71; carbohydrates, 80.69. The residual liquor, 
after pressing, is about 80 per cent. pure albu- | 





men, which has a ready market. 
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Sewing Machine. 


. di, 
and West 
Unite in praising the New Companion 
It is operated in thou- 
sands of homes throughout this land of ours 
under every conceivable condition and for 
all kinds of sewing. To indicate the uni- 


versal satisfaction the machine gives, we 
print below a few extracts from the letters 


which are constantly 


Style 2% 


coming to our office. 


Seven 
Drawers 


Drop Head 


Automatic 


Lift 


Warranted 


for Ten Years 
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for a number of hours. 
water. 


sixteen days from time of ordering. 
it first-class in every particular. 


still does good work. 


This New Companion Sewing Machine must be all night. 
recent flood of March Ist, in Colfax, the machine stood in 24 feet of water 
It is uninjured. The varnish shows no sign of 
Dozens of machines of other makes have gone all to pieces, even 


the $75.00 ones.—Mrs. John McCaw, Colfax, Washington. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you reached us in 
After giving it a thorough trial, we find 
Of course it is as we expected, because we 
have a New Companion Machine that has been in use fourteen years and 
I believe that no better machine can be bought at 
any price, and can’t understand why any one will pay $45 to $65 fora 
machine no better than the New Companion, which costs only $21.75. 


—C., L. Gibson, Rogers, Texas. 


after sending, in perfect condition. 
of satisfaction. 


—Mrs. F. A. Brown, Monson, Mass. 


every particular. 
fact is much beyond our expectations. 
and doubt if a better machine could be purchased at any price. 
you for your prompt shipment.—Mrs. N. H. Reed, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The machine my husband sent for came to Monson in less than a week 
It is simply a beauty and gives the best 
Since receiving it, have made a dress of material that is very 
difficult to sew on (a thin lace stripe and a satin stripe), but it did the same 
stitching as on a plain piece of goods. 
certainly is a pleasure to sew on the New Companion Sewing Machine. 


I do a great deal of sewing, and it 


The machine arrived in perfect order last week. My daughter and | 
have been testing it with different kinds of work, and find it satisfactory in 
It proves everything that was represented for it, and in 
We are delighted with the machine, 
Thank 


In the 








We Pay the Freight. 
freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 


F my to Home Prices 


STYLE 

STYLE 1 % 
STYLE 2% 
STYLE 3B 
STYLE 5B 
STYLE 7B 
STYLE 10B 
STYLE 11B 


Box Top, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Three Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift : 


west of these four states. 


Write To-Day for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


OS a a 


$17.75 
20.75 
21.75 
19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


At these prices we deliver the sewing machines 


For $3.00 
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baa YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 





ted weekly paper for all the family. 
Its pm A price is $i. .7% a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ane, 
and ale additional pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 


— S Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Pala for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The om panion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





COUNTRY MILK. 


T is a well-recognized fact that 
every summer a number of 
babies perish from digestive 
troubles, in spite of the in- 
creasing care that is taken to 
prevent the tragedy. Much 
has been done to educate the 
mothers in the poorer quarters 
of our great cities, especially 
to teach them that if they 

would keep their babies alive and well through 

the hot spell they must have clean milk. 

Now, clean milk sounds perhaps to some people 
like an easy thing to procure, but it is often far 
from easy. Given a crowded, poverty - stricken 
tenement, with mothers sending half-rinsed bottles 
to a little corner grocery where a doubtful fluid is 
left exposed to the air, or in carelessly kept re- 
ceptacles, and the babies in that tenement will 
run the gantlet as soon as hot weather begins. 
Only the very fittest survive. 

It is not only the tenement babies that are in 
danger. One of the saddest things is to see a 
mother, who honestly believes that she has taken 
every precaution, lose her baby, in spite of all her 
care, for the lack of a little more enlightenment 
on the subject. One mistake that is frequently 
made in all good faith is the going from a com- 
fortable home in the city, where the milk supply 
is known to be beyond reproach, to country 
quarters where nothing is known about it. It all 
sounds so well while the family is talking it 
over! Good country air, a quiet farm, fresh 
country milk—and oh, that fresh country milk! 
To many minds just the placing of the adjective 
“country” in front of milk seems to act as a ster- 
ilizing process, but unfortunately this is far from 
being the case; on the contrary, it may be accepted 
as a truism that, with the exception of a few show 
dairies, milk on the average small farm is not well 
kept. 

Clean milk means an unceasing attention to 
small details that very few people are capable of. 
It means that the cows must be housed decently, 
that they must be milked by clean people, and 
that all the receptacles must be scrupulously 
cared for. 

If you are going to give your baby laboratory- 
handled milk in the winter, you need not expect it 
to thrive in the hot weather on the happy-go-lucky, 
hit-or-miss barn-yard fluid that you will find on 
the average farm. Fortunately the Pasteurization 
of milk is not a difficult task ; and all mothers who 
take young children into the country in the sum- 
mer will do well to learn the process, and make it 
part of their daily duty. 
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A JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


HE reopening of an old country is not unlike 

pioneering in a new one. A friend of The 
Companion, who lives in the coast region of 
southern Texas, sends a description of an interest- 
ing character which the conditions of that country 
have produced. The original settlers devoted 
themselves to cattle-raising. They had no use for 
carriages and almost no roads. 

When a new under-strap harness came down 
for one of the recent settlers it proved too much for 
the boy who was taking care of the team, and it 
was while the new settler was studying out the 
straps and buckles that he made Smith’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“The old man said that he had worked in a har- 
ness shop and had made that kind of harnesses. 
In a short time he had the thing together and fitted 
on the team. I thought I recognized him, and 
asked him if I hadn’t seen him working as a car- 
penter on the new hotel. He replied that he had 
worked there as long as they could use him, and 
had then hired out to help the plumber, but that 
they had run out of pipe, so for the last’ few days 
he had been painting signs for the grocery-store. 
He was through with that, and had come over to 
see if I had anything he could do. 

“T told him I thought not; that I had no signs 
to paint; what I wanted most just then was some 
one to shoe my team. The ranchers never shod 
their horses, but mine were not regular ranch 
horses; and as I was driving them a great deal, 
and they had always worn shoes, their feet had 
got into bad shape. 

“Smith said he had been working as a black- 
smith in a lumber-camp all winter. And if I 
would lend him money to get some tools he would 
keep my team shod until he had paid for the out- 
fit. This 1 did, and he soon had regular work 





repairing the ranch wagons, that broke down 
nearly every trip. 

“The next I heard of him he was putting in a 
gasoline-engine in a boat; and when my camera 
was run over by one of the wagons, Smith 
promptly mended it. 

“So it went on until the Town-Site Company put 
up a shop for him. There seemed to be nothing 
he couldn’t do. One day he came to me with the 
request to use our office for a Sunday-school, 
which I, of course, permitted. The next Sunday I 
heard the sound of a violin. I went over to the 
office. Smith was playing gospel hymns on his 
violin and leading the singing. 

“The new hotel was finished by this time. A 
travelling man had been there over Sunday. Mon- 
day morning he was bewailing the fact that he 
needed a shave and that there was no barber 
within twenty-five miles. With a great deal of 
dignity the hotel clerk informed him that he was 
mistaken; there was a barber in town, and*he 
pointed out Smith’s shop. 

“The travelling man went over. Smith was 
working at his forge. After watching him a few 
minutes the travelling man said: 


**T beg pardon, but will you tell me where to’ 


find the barber?’ 
“I’m your man,’ said Smith, ‘but you will have 
to wait a while; there is a plowshare ahead of 


you ,” 
* © 


ACCOMMODATION THE LIFE OF 
TRADE. 


T was an overcast, indeterminate sort of a day, 

but the drug clerk was cheerful as he whistled 
behind the prescription desk and chatted with a 
friend in the front shop. Presently a customer 
came in and made a small purchase. 

“Fine day, ” he remarked. 

“Great!” replied the clerk, enthusiastically. 

The customer went out and was followed by 
another. He, too, made a small purchase and 
commented on the weather. 

‘‘Mean weather,” he remarked. 

*‘Beastly!” said the clerk, dolefully. 

“Getting warmer,” remarked a third customer. 

“Hot!” said the clerk. 

Ten minutes passed. Another individual drifted 
in from the outside world and mate a ‘en 

“Chilly, isn’t it?’’ he said to the cler'! 

— as the pole!” agreed the clerk, with a 


shive 
His friend had listened to these exchanges with 
interest. 
ou here,” he demanded, “what kind of weather 
u think this is, anyway?” 
OeRatme kind as the customer,” replied the drug 


* ¢ 


A BIT OF RED TAPE. 


OST persons not in the legal profession learn 
sooner or later that there are “rules of evi- 
dence” which make it possible for court proceed- 
ings to be blocked for considerable periods of time. 
Exactly what these rules are, few laymen know. 
An instance, said to be authentic, of the humors 
of a situation brought about by these conditions 
is taken from the Housekeeper. 
i i wntegpent that you called on the plaintiff. 

8 that 

“Yes, » i lied the witness. 

“What did he say?” 

The Smee er for the defense jumped to his feet 
and objected that the ern g could not be 
admitted. A half-hour’s argument followed. The 
judges retired to their private room to consider the 


Some time later they filed into the court-room 
and announced that the question — be put. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff say? 

**He weren’t at home, sir,” came the answer. 


* ¢ 


THE REWARD OF ELOQUENCE. 


E was an eloquent auctioneer. “What am I 

offered for this violin?’ he asked. “This 
antique violin? Look it over. See the blurred 
finger-marks of remorseless time. Note the stains 
of the hurrying years.” The Boston Traveler con- 
tinues with the report of his speech: 

“To the merry notes of this fine old instrument 
the brocaded dames of fair France may have 
danced the minuet in glittering Versailles. Per- 
haps the vestal virgins marched to its music in 
the feasts of Lupercalia. aly it bears an abrasion, 

— the touch of fire. hy this may have 

oom he ver fiddle on which Nero played while 
Rome burn 

He paused to receive offers for this precious 


thin 
“Thirty cents,” said a red-headed man in the 
front row. 
“It’s yours!” cried the auctioneer, cheerfully. 
“What next?” 
* ¢ 


A TRAIN TO CATCH. 


HE recent accession of General Botha to the 

premiership of South Africa has led a writer 
in the London Chronicle to recall a bit of comedy 
in which he figures as the hero. It occurred 
toward the end of the Boer War, when Kitchener 
and the Boer commander-in-chief were discussing 
terms of peace. There were several fruitless in- 
terviews before a working basis was agreed upon. 


At the end of one of these discussions Botha got 
up wp see, remarked, ‘Well, I’m afraid I really must 


pe There’ sno hurry,” remarked Kitchener. “You 
haven’t got to catch’a train, you know.” 

“But that’s just what I have, ” said Botha. 

The next a the chief of staff reported a 
successful Boer raid on a British armored train on 
the Delage line, only a few miles off. Botha had 
caught the train. 

*® 


A FRAGRANT NAME. 


STUDY of the guest-books of the various 

hotels of the world would yield some amusing 
scraps. Every one will recall how the pompous 
man who entered himself as ‘‘So-and-so and valet” 
was immediately followed by a wag subscribing 
this, ““So-and-so and valise.” The twoitems which 
a writer in Tit-Bits declares are taken from a 
register belonging to a hotel on the Rhine are 
almost equally funny. 

One of the Paris members of the famous Roths- 
coer family had registered as follows: ‘“R. de 

aris.’ 

It so chanced that the next visitor to inscribe 
his name was Baron Oppenheim, the banker of 
Cologne. He wrote his name in this wise, directly 
beneath Rothschild’s: ‘‘O. de Cologne.” 


WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 

And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura Ointment with the 
purest of saponaceous ingredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odors. For preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, for itch- 
ings, irritations, inflammations, for sanative cleans- 
ing, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, is priceless. (Adv. 
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CAMP STOOL 


Imported, simple, strong, dura- 
ble, revolves. Frame of black 
enameled steel, will support 250 
Ibs. Weighs only 28 ozs. Just 
Open. the thing for campers, pienick- 
ers, fishermen, tourists, artists 
and all outdoor folk. It’sa fine 
Folded, 12x 2 inches. extra seat for autos. 
We are Sole Importers for U.S.A. Send Mail-Order. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Adams 8q., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Catalogue of Guns, Camping Outfits, Athletic Goods, etc., Free 














STAMP 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper: 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo 





' the ball, put “3 in 
One” oil on your 

| glove ; softens the 
leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle free from 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 





STAMPS i 108 all diff., Franeves! Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Ca: H Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc.. and Album, “y tse Finely 
— <7 alt A. - 1000 tam | 





MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 

GOOD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO FOLLOW. 
“My little grandson often comes up to show me 
how large the muscles of his arms are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has developed into 
a strong, healthy boy and Postum has been the 
principal factor. 

“T was induced to give him the Postum because 
of my own experience with it. 

“TI am sixty years old, and have been a victim of 
nervous dyspepsia for many years. Have tried all 
sorts of medicines and had treatment from many 
physicians, but no permanent relief came. I be- 
lieve nervous dyspeptics suffer more than other 
sick people, as they are affected mentally as well 
as physically. 

“IT used to read the Postum advertisements in 
our paper. At first I gave but little attention to 
them, thinking it was a fraud like so many I had 
tried, but finally something in one of the adver- 
tisements made me conclude to try it. 

“I was very particular to have it prepared 
strictly according to directions, and used good, 
rich cream. It was very nice indeed, and about 
bedtime I said to the members of the family that 
I believed I felt better. One of them laughed and 
said, ‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but the 
notion has not left me yet. 

“I continued to improve right along after leav- 
ing off coffee and taking Postum, and now after 
three years’ use I feel so well that I am almost 
young again. I know Postum was the cause of 
the change in my health and I cannot say too 
much in its favor. I wish I could persuade all 
nervous people to use it.” 

Read “The Road to “‘Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 
x 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
Ni 1 ‘ 













pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakesand 

Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 

\ equipment and many advanced features pos- 
N im sessed by noother wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

it \\ 

’ 


hy FACTORY PRICES are less than 


hers ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
poe oh from $12 up. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL: <> 


Sreight prepaid, anywhere in U.5., 
without a cent in advance. NOT BUY 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from ay one at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now. 

D RES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, 





lamps, parts, and sundries Aaif usual 
prices. gents everywhere are coinin money 
selling our Gieyecien, Ag: and sundries. Write to-day. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $50, CHICACO. 








Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Free Advice from Skilled Physicians 
Who Have Cured Thousands. 


This summer, don’t go to the mountains or the 
seashore for relief from your hay-fever. Get an 
absolute cure at home, indorsed by physicians, 
lawyers and ministers, business men and people 
of high standing all over the world—stay at home 
in comfort and get well. 

Let us send you free advice as to how you can 
be cured to stay cured of hay-fever and asthma; 
let us send you testimonials that prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that our methods absolutely 
drive the hay-fever from your system so that you 
will never again have to fear the recurrence of the 
hay-fever season. 

And, best of all, while following our advice, you 
will not lose time from your work, you will not 
have to seek change of climate; for by our method 
you can be cured in the privacy and comfort of 
your own home. 

Ask for bulletin Y-108, and with it we will send 
a symptom blank free. Send no money, just 
your name and address. P. HAROLD HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mathematical Set. 
For School Use. 


This Offer comprises a Set of 
Nickel-Plated Drawing Instru- 
ments in Pocket Case, velvet- 
lined, with bar and lock. The 
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Set contains 1 Compass, 5 inches @ 
long, with pen, pencil, needle 
point and lengthening bar; 1 5- 4 
inch Ruling Pen; 1 3%-inch Pro- 
tractor; 1 Case with Leads; 1 Ad- $ 
justing Key; 1 Rule; 1 Triangle. © 


Special Offer. ° 


We have but a limited supply of the b's 
Sets. They formerly sold for $1.00. % 
We will supply to the extent of & 
our stock at 65c. a Set, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 0 
BOSTON, MASS. $ 
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A quick lunch. 


IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 





Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’”’ 








should. 





Dept. B, 
14-20 High St. 








$7200.00 in Free 
Educator Shoe Scholarships. 


$150.00 for One Child in Each State in the Union. 


HE EDUCATOR SHOE lets 
the child’s foot grow as it 
If you want to be strong 
and healthy, only the Educator 
will give the foot freedom and com- 
fort necessary. They wear well, 
too. Don’t forget they are made 
for every member of the family. 


Ask your Educator Shoe dealer about the $150.00 SCHOLARSHIP, 
or write to us to-day for particulars. 


RICK & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gj) 











DUCATO 
CRHOEgS 








To-Day! 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
























CHI 


BY LAURA 


HE Mexican looked cautiously about to 

see if Madam Bobcat was in the neigh- 

borhood of her home before he thrust his 
arm into the small den in the rocks, and brought 
out a little yellow ball of spitting, growling 
and protesting fur, and thrust it into his pocket. 
Then he sped his pony toward the L ranch, 
where he knew there were boarders who might 
buy the kitten. 

We were delighted with Chico, and would 
have taken him to our hearts at once but for 
his adverse disposition. He looked attractive 
and amiable in his baby grace and manner 
until we were within half a foot of his box, 
and then came a leap toward the bars and a 
hissing spit, and we would jump back. 

Yet I do not know that I blame him. They 
fed him on fried bacon, and fried bacon is 
enough to make any three weeks’ infant ill- 
tempered. Besides, a small box nailed to the 
wall, and open to the broiling New Mexico 
sun all day, is not a very good substitute for a 
cool, shady den and a mother. 

I took charge of him and demanded his 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


A New Mexico Bobcat 
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He 


the food and located it, but how to get it? 
came toward me cautiously, lifting each foie 


foot in an expectant manner. When within 
a few inches of me he would stop, lose conti- 
dence, and go back. Then he would decide 
to try again, and finally, O the thrill of it! 
when one big paw was placed on my knee, his 
head raised to the plate, up came the other 
paw, and slowly, but surely this time, a piece 
of meat was taken, and he trotted away with 
it. He came back again and again, until each 
piece was taken. 

One day they had to enlarge his collar, and 
that meant trouble. It was only accomplished 
by throwing him down on the ground and 
placing a sheepskin over his willing and ready 
claws, and holding him firmly on his back, 
while the collar was buckled in another hole. 
Then the cat was wild for a week afterward. 

The next day after this interesting and 
exciting performance, I came out at dinner-time 
with his plate of food. At my approach he 
flew up a tree. I held the plate up to him. 
He seemed to imagine it to be his worst enemy, 
for he sprang in terror and landed on a 
stump. 











MY BRAVERY WAS SIMPLY A CONDITION OF 
BEING TOO FRIGHTENED TO MOVE. 


release. So with much ado and excitement on 
part of both man and kitten, a leather collar 
was placed round his neck, and a small chain 
fastened thereto. Then the chain was run on 
a wire between two trees eight feet apart, and 
Chico had a qualified freedom. 

It was my intention to win the little fellow’s 
heart, and I hoped he would be as loving as 
any house cat by fall. I fed him on milk and 
cooked meat, and hoped this would do much to 
soften his disposition. When he saw his dinner, 
he would run toward me with little high-keyed 
mews; but with the food once in his posses- 
sion, he was a spitting fury. He grew rapidly, 
and his coat became beautifully tawny, with 
markings like those of a tiger house cat, the 
under side a light gray, with black spots. 

The Western bobcat is a kind of lynx, and 
Chico developed the long, sinuous body, the 
thick, short paws and ruff of that branch of 
the cat family, and the little bobtail quivered 
with suppressed excitement. 

His adverse disposition grew even worse. 
When any one came near him he would fly up 
one of the trees, and from that point of advan- 
tage came forcible cat language. 

“‘Hike!’’ he would hiss. ‘‘Get out!’’ 

To climb one of the trees, wind in and out 
among the branches until his chain was badly 
tangled, was one of his daily diversions. Then 
he looked so sorrowful and pleading that we 
would go to his rescue, only to be greeted by 
the most hostile actions. At such times a rake 
was brought, and with it Chico was pressed 
against the tree, and then, as he chewed and 
clawed the rake, while gurglings of rage and 
bubbles of foam floated away from his mouth, 
the chain was unsnapped from the wire and 
untangled from the branches. 

“You never can tame him, don’t you know 
that?’’ said Ben Thaker, ‘‘cow-puncher,’’ as 
he stood eying the cat, that was returning the 
stare with insolent manner and remarks. 

‘*Did you ever try ?’’ I asked. 

“‘No,’? he replied, ‘‘but I know a lot who 
have, and they all had to give it up. A bobcat 
is a fool cat. He don’t know enough to be 
tame.’’ 

The summer wore on and I made no progress. 
Every effort failed, until one day I sat perfectly 
still in a chair near his wire, the plate of food 
in my lap. Chico was hungry. He smelled 








“Tt is only your dinner, Chico,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Here,’’ and I moved the plate 
toward him. Then he lost his self- 
control entirely, sprang in the air and 
landed on my head. 

They said I was brave, but my brav- 
ery was merely a condition of being too 
terrified to move. Had the cat been 
angry, I should have fared ill, but he 
was simply frightened. As I did not 
move, he finally unfastened his claws 
from my scalp, dropped down to my 
shoulders, and then to the ground, and 
crawled away. 

It was growing cold now, and the 
prairie wind was keen. I did not try to 
win him back to take the food from my 
lap, but I still fed him. 

Once a cruel boarder thought to have 
some fun. He captured the house kitty, 
that lived in the back yard, and tied her 
to Chico’s chain. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll see the fur 
fly.”’ 

But we did not. Chico was delighted 
at the idea of having one of his kind 
for his companion. He made love in 
his own clumsy way. With about as 
much grace as a bear trying to dance, 
he pranced about with little inviting 
high-keyed mews. 

“Oh, do come and play with me!’’ he 
seemed to say. “I have such a pretty 
little way with me.’’ 

And, indeed, he tried to have, but 
missed it sadly. And the house kitty? She 
viewed him with scornful indifference, and 
when she did deign to notice him, it was to 
box his ears with her slender white paws, 
and drive him out of his nest and appropriate 
it herself, and henpeck him generally, until 
he settled down to the worried, resigned 
manner of the meek husband. Yet when we 
came near, Chico was the same old fury. 
The little house kitty could never teach him 
to be good to us. 

It was early winter when the children awa- 
kened us one morning with the ery, ‘“The lynx 
cat’s gone!’”?’ The wire was empty, and we 
found the chain entangled in the garden fence. 

“Gone to the foot-hills,’’ said Ben Thaker, 
when he heard of our loss. ‘‘I’m going up 
that way, and if I find him I’ll bring him 
back.’’? Two days afterward, while travelling 
over the rocky foot-hills on his pony, Ben came 
across Chico, still wearing his collar. 

“‘Guess you’re wanted up the L ranch way,’’ 
he said, as he undid his rope. 

Chico stared at him and growled defiance. 
He gave a leap as he saw the rope come flying 
through the air, but too late. It caught him 
about the middle, and he was a prisoner. It 
was of no use pulling back; he was forced to 
come, albeit with as bad grace as possible. 

As the cowboy guided his pony down a steep 
ravine, the cat dragging behind, Chico saw a 
chance for revenge. He was above, the hated 
man and pony below. He gave a spring, and 
landed on the horse, just back of the saddle, 
and teeth and claws went to work. The fright- 
ened pony rushed up the bank and began to 
buck. Once, twice, three times went the ‘‘cow- 
puncher’’ in the air, with a fear lest the cat 
should craw] into the saddle and make a trouble- 
some reception for him when he returned. 
Finally, with a desperate plunge and buck, the 
horse managed to unseat the rider and shake off 
the cat. Ben Thaker landed on a pile of rocks. 
With an exclamation of pain and rage, he sprang 
up, seized the pony’s bridle, drew his gun, and 
faced the cat, that was pulling back on the 
rope, snarling and spitting. 

Later they had the ill grace to show me a 
photograph of Ben Thaker skinning my late 
acquaintance, and still later I stole sorrowfully 
into the storeroom to stroke the tanned fur, as 
it hung from some antlers on the wall. 
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BARRETT SPECIALTIES 


Amatite Roofing 
It Needs No Painting 


No other roofing approaches Amatite in 
economy or durability. 

Here are some of its features: 

1. Low Price. Amatite costs, weight for weight, about 
haif as much as ordinary smooth-surfaced roofings. 

2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a real mineral surface. 

3. Absolute hy pitt rproef. Amatite i is w ena. sc with 






















4. Bay t to lay. No skilled labor i is needed for pan 


It is just a matter of nailing down. 





5. Stormproof. Amatite is not a flimsy, paper-like felt. It is one of the 
heaviest and the most substantial ready roofings made, weighing go lbs. to 
the square, against 40 to 50 of material in the ordinary ««Rubber’’ roofings. 

We send samples free. 







Drop a postal to our nearest office. 








Carbonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


Carbonol is a necessity in every home. It will keep it germ-free as well as 
dirt-free. And what is more important than keeping out disease ! 


Put Carbonol in the water when washing floors, woodwork, dishes, etc. It 
will not only clean better than anything else you ever used, but it kills all germs, 
drives away flies, ants, roaches, moths, etc., and purifies the air. Carbonol is 
perfectly harmless. 




















ioc. 25c. and soc. a bottle. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Not an unnecessary expense, but a most profitable investment. 


Sample free on request. 


















They preserve your wood. 






Composed of Creosote (the lifesaver of wood). 





Double the life of your shingles at slight expense. 






Attractive colors in stock or any special color made up. Send for color card, 
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Creo-Carbolin— Wood Preservative 
Creo-Carbolin is the best wood preservative known. It is not solu- 
ble in water. Consequently it is not re-dissolved and washed out of the 
wood by rains and moisture. 









Applied to fence posts, planking, flagstaffs, telegraph poles, wood- 
work in the foundation of houses, sills, coal bins—in fact, to all woodwork 
— it will more than double its life. 











It is also protection against the ravages of small animals and insects. Booklet on request. 









Creonoid—tice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Invaluable in the stable and stock houses. 













Not an experiment—an absolute success. Non-poisonous, 


Keeps flies and mosquitoes from cattle; lice and nits from poultry. 





Keep your place in sanitary condition, 














Everjet Elastic Paint 


The paint for ‘‘rubber’” roofings, metal and wood work of all kinds. 






Gives a hard, smooth surface that will not crack or peel. 






Extremes of heat or cold do not affect it. 





Contains carbon in a form to protect wherever applied. 









BARRETT MANUFACTURING co. 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Lovis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans 
Kansas City London, Eng. 
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POST-CARD PROJECTOR. 


The Post-Card Projector, equipped for acetylene gas, given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 75 cents extra. Price of Projector $2.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 

HE POST-CARD PROJECTOR, as its name implies, uses illustrated post-cards, instead 
of the breakable and more expensive glass slides, and throws upon the screen a brilliant 
reproduction about 3 feet in diameter in the exact colors of the original. Every home has its 
collection of post-cards, which may be used in the Post-Card Projector to furnish many a 


pleasant and instructive evening's entertainment. 





The Post-Card Projector i is made of metal, and is ingenged } in vermilion red, with a yellow 
border stripe. The body of the lantern measures 9 x 6 x 6% inches. Projector is 
equipped with a specially adapted generator for acetylene gas. Small can of calcium carbide is also included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Description. 
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How often we make a chance acquaintance and 


find such qualities of character and disposition 
that we discover we’ve made a friend. A chance 
acquaintance with Samoset Chocolates always 


leads to friendship, but don’t leave it to chance. 
Go seek Samosets at your dealer’s and make sure 
of a new friend to-day. 

Samoset Ch lates Co., Boston, Mass. 





A New Friend. 7 














{ WATER SUPPLY | 
And Electric Lighting Plants 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
Pressure 60 


Furnished 
with hand, 


or electric 


protection. & 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 


Send for Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 





\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST.,BOSTON. 


For Country Houses. 






SHOWING 
INSTALLATION OF 
LUNT-MOSS AIR 


p\ PRESSURE TANK 
RL WITT MAND PUMP 
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WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


figure out your needs. 














A Swell Affair. 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, | 
HW and prevents decay. Keep a sup- ff 
i} ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get | 


At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 


Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- if 
ache instantly, but 












*s Toothache Gum. 
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ROLLER M77, 
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the Best 


than the standard 
among millers. 


We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 


turn your money after you 


have used a full sack. 


It makes more bread also. 
Prove it for yourself. Your 
grocer will help you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 


New Ulm, Minn. Sy 6.2 


2 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 





because itis better 





Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow 
Muffins 


As Confections to be eaten at 
any time, at the luncheon, dinner 
or tea table, at church sociables or 
receptions, they are delicious. 


They are made after an old 
recipe of the most delicious and 
most wholesome ingredients. 

We want you to taste them. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and address and 
we will send you a free sample. 


Address Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 











WINCHESTER 
OLD HEATER WITH 


Smith & Thayer Co. 


we would repeat that the ** Wi 
chester’’ hot water heater placed 
in the parsonage last summer 


has ¢ ( 

The house is large and its ceil- 
ings high, and hitherto there 
has always been complaint of its 
being cold in the winter. Now 
it is perfectly comfortable and 
has been kept so without havin 
to run the heater to its fu 
capacity. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 
If you are going to build a new house—re- 
place the old heater — or would like to know 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 








REPLACES 


GOOD RESULTS. 


Auburn, Me. 


Dear Sirs. Replying, etc., 
* Win- 


iven perfect satisfaction. 





Yours very truly, 


more about the ‘‘ Winchester,” 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
gwing us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 




















FOR CAMPING 


What could be more 
restful, invigorating 
and altogether health- 
ful than a vacation 
spent camping out on 
the shore of some lake 
or stream P 

The Wall Tents we 
offer here are especially 
adapted for camping. 
y are made of 8 oz. 


The 
duc 
good service. 


Prices given include 
Poles and Pins com- 
plete. Sent by freight 
or express at receiver’s 
expense. 


and will give 








WALL TENTS 


LENGTH AND HEIGHT OF 


BREADTH 


12th 7 
7 x 9% feet 7 


9%x12 feet 7% feet 








TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will 
be found useful. In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as 
an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8 oz. duck 
at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 
The shipping weight is about 15 lbs. 














PERRY MASON 





COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



































